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OBSERVATIONS on the LiFE 


F the life of this venerable bard, 

who has immortalized the names 
and exploits of fo many heroes of an- 
tiquity, the moft fagacious enquirers 
have been able to produce nothing-that 
can be depended upon with certainty. 
But a name fo illuftrious cannot be 
omitted in a colleétion of biography ; 
and fomething, therefore, mutt be re- 
lated. This great father of poetry is 
fuppofed to have flourifhed toward the 
year 300 after the deitruction of Troy, 
-and of g80 before the chriftian ra. 
‘The place of his birth is unknown, 
‘and, as appears from the following 
diftich, gave rife to a difpute between 
no leis than feven cities : 


Smyrna, Rhodos, Colophon, Salamis, 
Chios, Argos, Athena, 
Orbis de patria certat, Homere, tua. 


The moft common account is, that 
his mother’s name was Chritheis ;_ that 
he was the fruit of an illicit amour ; 
that he was born on the banks of the 
river Meles, and thence called Mele- 
figenes ; that his mother had recourfe 
to {pinning for a fubfiftence, and by 
her fingular induitry and exemplary 


and Writincs of Homer. 


behaviour, attracted the notice of Phe- 
mius, a perfon who taught mufic and 
polite literature in Smyrna, and who 
was fo charmed with her in the fequel, 
that he not only married her, bat a- 
dopted her fon, and took great care 
of his education. After the death of 
Phemius and Chritheis, Homer fuc- 
ceeded to the fortune and to the {chool 
of his father-in-law. The matter of 
a veffel, who was named Mentes, and 
who was fond of letters, and of poe- 
try in particular, propofed to him to 
quit his fchaol, and to be the compa- 
nion of his voyages. Homer, who 
had already planned his Iliad, thought 
it of great confequence to vifit the 
places he might have occafion to de- 
icribe, and therefore gladly embraced 
thisopportunity. He vifited all Grecce, 
Afia Minor, Egypt, and many other 
countries. Afterieveral voyages, he re- 
tired to Cumz, where the inhabitants re- 
ceived him with the greateft demonftra- 
tions of joy. Taking advantage of tire 
univerfal enthufiafm in his favour, he 
propofed to immortalize their towa, if 
they would grant him a falary adequate 
to his fubfiftence, . Their admiration, 

how- 
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however, of a genius fo vaft, fo fub- 
lime, and fo wonderful, could net 
overcome the objections which an ig- 
noble parfimony fuggefted. He was 
anfwered; that ‘* there would be no 
end of maintaining all the Oyxpo or 
blind men.”’? Hence he obtained the 
name of Homer. He retired from Cu- 
mz with this imprecatory wifh, that 
«< no poet might ever be born to cele- 
brate Cumz.’’ From this place he 
went to Phocea, where he recited his 
yerfes in their aflemblies. Here Thef- 
torides, afchoolmafter, offered to main- 
tain him,’ if he would permit him to 
tranfcribe his verfes. Homer having 
confented to this from mere neceflity, 
‘Theftorides withdrew privately to the 
ifland of Chios, now called Scio, 
where he grew rich with the poems of 
Homer, who, at Phocea, could hard- 
ly obtain a fubfiftence by repeating 
them. Our bard himfelf, foon after 
removed to Chios, where he eftablifh- 
ed a {chool of poetry, acquired acom- 
petent fortune, and married a wife, 
by whom he had two daughters. Here 
he compofed his Odyfley, in which he 
introduced the names of thofe perfons 


to whom he had been moft obliged, 
fuch as Mente:, the companion of bis 
voyages; Phemius, his father-in-law ; 
and Mentor, a great man at Ithaca, 
by whom he had been hofpitably en- 
tertained ; and, having determined to 


vifit. Athens, he made honourable 
mention of that city, in order to dif- 
pofe the inhabitants to a favourable 
reception of him. In his voyage to 
this celebrated feat of the mules, the 
fhip was obliged to put in at Samos, 
where he continued the whole winter, 
going, with a train of boys at his 
heels, in order to fing at the houfes of 
the great men. In the fpring, he 
embarked again for Athens; but land- 
ing, during the voyage, at Chios, he 
was taken ill, died in thatifland, and 
was buried on the fea fhore. 

In this account, if there be no- 
thing certain, there is nothing, how- 
ever, in any degree improbable. It 
has long gone under the name of He- 
rodotus, and is ufually printed with 
his hiftory, although without.tufficient 
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authority. From the celebrated A- 
rundelian marbles in the univerfity 

Oxford, which contain the chronology 
of ancient hiftory from 1582 to 355 
before Chrift, it appears that he flous 
rifhed at Athens, during the archon- 
fhip of Diognetes, in the year 907 of 
the fame zra. The Count de Choi- 
feul-Gouffier, the prefent French am- 
baffador at Conftantinople, in his mag- 
nificent work, Voyage Pitterefque de 
la Grece, has given a reprefentation 
of fome veftiges of antiquity on the 
coaft of Scio, which to this day bear 
the name of The School of Homer.<» 
But although the city in which he was 
born be unknown, Mr. Wood, in his 
Effay on the original Genius and Wri- 
tings of Homer, has adduced many 
learned obfervations, amounting in- 
deed to a kind of fatisfactory internal 
evidence, to fix the birth-place and 
early refidence of our poet in Ionia or 
Elia. Referring our readers for fas 
tisfaétion on this head to Mr. Wood’s 
ingenious effay, we fhall orly obferve, 
that having located Homer in Ionia, 
by eftablifhing the point that he was 
an Afiatic Greek, inhabiting the coat 
of Ionia, or an ifland near it, he pro- 
ceeds to fhew, that this patriarch of 
literature muit have been a great tra- 
veller ; that geographical knowledge 
was in thofe days no otherwife to be 
acquired; that he appears to have 
been thoroughly converfant in the art 
of building ard navigating fhips, as 
then underitood and praétifed; and 
that his map of Greece, which both 
Strabo, Apollodorus the Athenian, 
Menogenes, and Demetrius of Scep- 
fis, Uluitrated in fo diffufive a man- 
ner, puts it beyond a doubt, that he 
mutt have vifited the feveral countries, 
and furveyed them with attention, be- 
fore he could have laid them down 
with fuch geographical accuracy. Cer 
tain it is, that fo great was the autho- 
rity of Homer’s original chart, that 
it was a law in fome cities that the 
youth fhould learn it by heart; that 
Solon appealed to it for eitablifhing 
the right of Athens to Salamis, in 
preference to the claims of the Mega- 
reniians ; and that territorial property 
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gnd dominion were in feveral inftances 
decided by conga | to this Homeric 
chart. Another evidence of Homer’s 
travels Mr. Wood derives from his 
lively delineations of national charac- 
ter, which he obferves are marked 
with fuch precifion, and fupported 
throughout with fuch confiftency,: as 
not to allow us to think that he could 
have acquired fuch knowledge of man- 
kind from any other fource but his 
ewn obfervation. 

The writings of this illuftrious bard 
have been the admiration of the beit 
poets, critics, and philofophers, in eve- 
ry age. His writings were not formed 
upon laws of poetry previoufly eita- 
blifhed, but hence have all thole laws 
been deduced: hence Ariftotle, the 
prince of philofophers, formed his ad- 
mirable Poetics.—Quintilian, the Ro- 
man rhetorjcian, thus expreffes him- 
felf: *«* Hync nemo jn magnis fubli- 
mitate, in parvis proprietate, fupera- 
verit: idem latus ac preflus, jucundus 
& gravis, tum copia tum brevitate 
mirabilis ; nec poetica modo fed ora- 
toria virtute eminentiflimus--Him no 
one ever excelled in fublimity on great 
topics, in propriety on fmall ones ; 
whether diffufed or compreffed; gay 
or grave; whether for his abundance, 
or lus brevity, he is equally to be ad- 
mired: nor is he {vpereminent for 
poetical talents only, but fextthe ora- 
torical alfo.”’ 

Many comparifons have been made 
between the poetical merits of Homer, 
and of his great fucceflor Virgil. Some 
of thefe we fhall fele&t: «* Homer,” 
fays Sir William Temple, “ was with- 
put doubt the moft univerfal genius 
that has been known in the world, and 
Virgil the moft accomplifhed. To 
the firft muft be allowed the moft 
fertile invention, the richeft vein, the 
moft general knowledge, and the moft 
lively expreffions : to the laft the no- 
bleft ideas, the jufteft inftitution, the 
wifeft conduét, and the choiceft elocu- 
tion. ‘To fpeak in the painter’s terms, 
we find in the works of Homer the moft 
fpirit, force, and life ; in thofe of Vir- 
gil, the beft defign, the trueft propor- 
tion, and the greateft grace. ‘The 


colouring of both feems equal, and in- 
deed in both is admirable. Homer 
had more fire and rapture, Virgil more 
light and fweetnefs : or at leaft the 
poetical fire was more raging in the’ 
one, but clearer in the other ; which 
makes the firft more amazing, and the 
latter more agreeable. ‘The ore was 
richer in the one, but in the other more 
refined, and better alloyed to make up 
excellent work. Upon the whole, 1 
think it muft be conteffed, that Homer 
was of the two, and perhaps of all o- 
thers, the vafteft, the fublimeft, and 
the moft wonderful genius ; and that 
he has been generally fo efteemed, there 
cannot be a greater teftimony given, 
than what has been by fome obferved, 
that not only the greateft mafters have 
found the beft and trueft principles of 
all their fciences and arts in him; but 
that the nobleft nations have derived 
from him the original of their feveral 
races ; though it be hardly yet agreed, 
whether his ftory be true or a fiction. 
In fhort, thefe two immortal poets mult 
be allowed to have fo much excelled in 
their kinds, as to have exceeded all 
comparifon, to have even extinguifhed 
emulation, and in a manner confined 
true poetry, not only to their two lan- 
guages, but to their very perfons.” 

«¢ In the works of the two authors,”’ 
fays Dryden, ‘‘ we may read their man- 
ners, and natural inclinations, which 
were wholly different. Virgil was of 
a quiet, fedate temper; Homer was 
violent, impetuous, and full of fire, 
The chief talent of Virgil was pro- 
priety of thoughts, and ornament of' 
words: Homer was rapid in his 
thoughts, and took all the liberties, 
both of numbers and of expreflions, 
which his language, and the age in 
which he lived, allowed him. Homer’s 
invention was more copious; Virgil’s 
more confined: fo that if Homer had 
not led the way, it was not in Virgil 
to have begun heroic poetry ; for no- 
thing can be more evident, than that 
the Roman poem is but the fecond part 
of the Ilias, a continuation of the 
fame ftory, and the perfons already 
formed,” &c. 

** No autho or man,” fays Mr. 

Pope, 
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Pope, “* ever excelled all the world 
in more than one faculty ; and as 
Homer has done this in invention, 
Virgil has in judgment. Not that 

ve are to think Homer wanted judg- 
ment, becauie Virgil had it in a more 
esninent degree ; or that Virgil want- 
ed invention, becaufe Homer pofieffed 
a larger fhare of it: each of thefe great 
authors had more ot both than perhaps 
any man befides, and are only iaid to 
have le{s in comparifon with one ano- 
ther. lnomer was the greater genius ; 
Virgil the better artiit. In one we 
mutt admire the raan ; in the other the 
work. Homer hurries and tranfports 
us with a commanding impetuoiity ; 
Virgil leads us with an attractive ma- 
jefty. Homer icatters with a gene- 
rous profufion ; Virgil beftows with a 
caretul magnificence. Homer, like the 
Nile, pours out his riches with a bound- 
lefs overflow ; Virgil, like a river in 
its banks, witli a gentle and conftant 
ftream. When we behold their bat- 
tles, methinks the two poets refembie 
the heroes they celebrate: Homer, 
boundlefs and irrefiftible as Achilles, 
bears all before him, and fhines more 
and more as the tumult increafes ; Vir- 
gil, calmly daring lise Aineas, appears 
undifturbed in the midit of the action ; 
difpofes al] about him, and conquers 
with tranguillity. And when we look 
vpon their machines, Homer feems hike 
his own Jupéter in his terrors, fhaking 
Olympus, fcattering the lightnings, 
and firing the heavens ; Virgil, like 
the {ame power in his benevolence, 
counfelliry with the gods, laying plans 
for empires, and regularly ordering the 
whole creation.’’—Speaking elfewhere 
of the poetical fire, the Viwida vi: animi, 
which is found in fo few, he obferves, 
that it ‘* can overpower criticifm, and 

ake us aamire even while we difap- 
prove. Nay,” he proceeds, ‘« where 
this appears, though attended with ab- 
furdivies, it brightens all the rubbith 
about it, till we fee nothing but its 
own {plendour. ‘This fire is difcerned 
in Virgil, but difcerned as through a 
glafs, reflected from Homer, :more 
thiaing than fierce, but every where 
equal and conitant: in Lucan and Sta- 


tius, it burfts out in fudden, fhort, and 
interrupted flashes : in Milton it glows 
like a furnace kept up to a: uncom- 
mon ardour by the force of art: in 
Shakfpeare, it ftrikes before we are 
aware, like an accidental fire from hea- 
ven: but in Homer, and in him only, 
it burns every where clearly, and every 
where irrefitubly.”” 

Comparifons have been formed too 
in France between thefe two celebrated 
poets; but the French critics have 
been rather fond to exalt their favour- 
ite Virgil, at the expenfe of his matter 
Homer. Mr. Hayley, alluding to this 
in his Poetical Effay on Epic Poetry, 
breaks out into the following beautitul 
apoitrophe to the Roman poet : 


Ingenuous bard, whofe mental rays divine, 
— modeit doubts, more {weetly 
fhine ; 
Thou,. whole laft breath, unconfcious of 
the wrong, 
Doom'd to deitruétion thy fublimeft fong; 
How dull their inceafe in thy fight mutt 


ye 
How mutt thy fpirit with abhorrence turn 
From their difgutting rites, who at thy 
fhrine 
Blafpheme. thy mafter’s name, to honour 
ine! 
More equal tribute, in their fimpler flow- 


ers, 
The poets offer to your feparate powers ; 
For aji poetic eyes delight to view 
Your _— forms, and with devotion 

ue 

In each the radiant Delphie god they own, 
By beauteous maiefty diftinctly thewn : 
But they behold the lotty Homer ftand 
‘The bright Coloflus of the Rhodian land, 
Beneath whofe ieet the waves fubmiilive 


roll, . 
Whofe towering head appears to prop the 
pole ; 
Stupendous image! grand in every part, 
And feeming far above the reach of mor- 
tal art. 
In thee, thou lovely Mantuan bard, ap- 


ear 
The fofter features of the Belvedere ; 
That finif’d grace which fafcinates all 


eyes, 

Yet from ie copying hand elufive flies ; 

Charms fo complete, ty fuch pure fpirit 
warm’d, 

They make leis perfect beauty feem de- 
form’d. 


But the French critics, particularly 
Perrault 2nd la Motte; neither of 
r whom 
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whom underftood Greek, were not 
the. only enemies OF our verierable 
bard. ‘The criticifms of Zoilus, two 
thoufand yéats ago, have fince become 
proverbial ; and the primitive fathers 
of the church were inimical to him, 
froma deteftation of his mythology. 
But, as the difcuffion of this fubject 
would carry us too far, we fhall con- 
clude this article with fome extracts 
from Mr. Hayley’s charatter of our 
author, which is univerfally allowed 


‘ to be drawn by the hand of a matter. 
HAIL, mighty father of the epic line, 


Thou vaft, prolific, intelle&tual mine, 

Whence veins of ancient and of modern gold, 

The — of each poetic world, have 
roll'd ! 


‘Great bard of Greece;whofe ever-daring verfe 


All apes venerate, all tongues rehearie ; 


Could blind idolatry be jultly paid 
Toaught of mental power by man difplay'd, 
To thee, thou fire of foul-exalting fong, 


That boundlefs worfhip might to thee be- 


long ; 
For, as thy Jove, on. his Olympian throne, 
In his unrivall’d {way exults alone, 
Commanding Nature by his awful nod, 


In high feclufion from each humbler god ; 
_So fhines thy genius thro’ the cloud of years, 


Exalted far above thy pagan peers 

By the rich fplendour of creative fire, 

And the deep thunder of thy martial lyre, 

The confcious world confefles thy controul, 

And hails thee Sovereign of the kindling 
foul.: P 


Tho’ Time, who from his many-colour’d 
wings, 
Scatters ten thoufand fhades o’er human 


things, 
Has wrought unpumber'd changes  fince 


thy birth, 
And given new features to the face of earth ; 
Though all thy gods who fhook the ftarry 
! 


e, 
Unqueftion'd rulers of the pagan foul, 
Are fallen with their fanes, in ruin hurl’d, 
Their worfhip vanith’d from th’ enlighten’d 
world ; 
Still its immortal force thy fong retains, 
Still rules obedient man, and fires his 
glowing veins ; 
For Nature’s felf, that great and conftant 
wer’, 
One and the fame thro’ every changing hour, 
Gave thee each fecret of her reign to pierce, 
And ftampt her fignet on thy facred verle ; 
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That awful fignet, whofe a fway 
No age difputes, no regions difobey ; 

For, at its fight, the fubje& paffions ftart, 
And open all the palleé to the heart. 

*T was Nature taught thy genius to difpley 
That hoft of charaéters who grace thy jay ; 
So richly varied and fo vaft a ttore, 

Her plaitic hand can hardly model mote : 

*Twas Nature, nobleft of poetic guides, 

Gave = thy flowing verie, whoie copious 
tides 

Guthing luxuriant from highFancy’s fource, 

By no vain art diverted in their courie, 

With {plendid eafe, with fimple grandeur 

| 


ro!l, 
Spread their free wealth, and fertilize the foul. 
There are, whom ‘blind and erring-zeal 
hetrays 
To — thy genius with ill-judging 


praile ' 
Who rathly deem thee of all arts the fire, 
Who draw dull fmoke frorh thy refplendent 
fire 
Pretend thy fancied miracles to pierce, 
And form quaint riddles of thy cleareft 


verfe ; 
Blind to thofe brighter charms and purer 


worth, 
Which make thy lays the lalting joy of 
earth. 
For why has every age, with ford acclaim, 
Swell’d the loud note of thy increafing 
fame ? 
Not that cold ftudy may from thee deduce 
Vain codes of myttic lore and laws ab‘truie; 
But that thy fong prefents, like folar light, 
A world in aétion to th’ enraptur’d fight ; 
That, with a force beyond th’ enervate rules 
Of tame Philofophy’s pedantic {chools, 
Thy living images inftruét mankind, 
Mould the juft heart,and fire th’ heroic mind, 
E’en Socrates himfelf, that pureft fage, 
Imbib'd his wifdom from = moral page ; 
And haply Greece, the wonder of the earth, 
For feats of martial fire and civic worth, 
That glorious land, of nobleft minds the 
nurfe, 
Owes her unrivalled race to thy infpiring 
verfe ; 
For oh ! what Greek, who in his youthful 
vein 
Had felt thy foul-invigorating ftrain, 
Who that had caught,amid the feftive throng, 
The public leifon of thy patriot fong, 
Could ever ceafe to feel his bofom {well 
With zeal to dare, and paffion to excel ? 
In thee thy gratcful country oe | prais‘d 
The nobleft teacher of the tribes fhe rais'd ; 
Thy voice, which doubly gave her fame to 


laft, 
Form’d fi uture heroes, while it fung the pat. 
B A Cow 
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4 Comparative View of the Goon and Evit in the World. 


To the Enitror of the UN1vERSAL MaGazine. 


SIR, 


Laft Month I fent you an Extra from Dr. Price’s Sermons, enforcing the Divine 
Principle of reciprocal Benevolence, from the Confideration of the Inftrumentality of 
the Supreme Being in the Difpenfation of his Favours. The follewing Extra@ 
JSivom thefe Sermons contains an Argument of the fame excellent Tendency ; while it 
is calculated, moreover, to infufe Tranquillity and Foy into the Bofom of the Good and 
Virtuous, by affording the moft powerful Demonftration, that the Government of 
this World, whether we advert or not to a future State of Things, is under the in- 
variable Direétion of Infinite Wifdom and Unbounded Goodne/:. I am, Se. 


sh the queftions —Is there not evil 
in the world as well as good? 
And how can this be accounted for if 
the author of the world is perfectly 
goed? Dr. Price thus anfwers : 

«¢ Firft. It fhould be remembered, 
that the evil which there is in the world 
is overbalanced by the good. We 
fhould, im this cafe, judge of the in- 
tention of the Deity by what prevails 
in his works ; and this, without doubt, 
is happinefs. ‘Though we often fee 
many individuals fuffering pain, and 
fometimes groaning under heavy cala- 
mities, yet this is by no means the ge- 
neral ftate of the world. All the tribes 
of animals about us were plainly made 
for happinefs; and their natural and 
ordinary ftate is a ftate of health and 
fome degree of enjoyment. Pain and 
diftrefs are out of the common courfe 
of nature ; and this caufes them to be 
over-rated and magnified whenever 
they happen. One bad fit of illnefs 
is remembered and talked of during 
life, though compenfated fo far as to 
be almott annihilated, by many years 
of health and eafe and comfort.—In- 
deed, I believe the excefs of enjoyment 
above abfolute mifery, in the exiftence 
ef all living creatures, is much greater 
than we are willing to allow; and the 
latter, could we compare it fairly with 
the former and judge of it properly, 
would zppear no more to us than the 
shades are in a fine picture, or the dif 
cords in a grand concert.” 
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BENEVOLUS. 


«« But fecondly. It fhould be con- 
fidered that a great part of the evil in 
the world appears plainly to be the ne- 
ceffary means of good, and to be in- 
tended for this purpofe.—The former 
obfervation would be alone fufficient to 
vindicate God’s goodnefs in the per- 
miffion of evil ; for it is extremely un- 
reafonable to imagine, that every being, 
ought, during its whole exiftence, to 
be exempted from every degree of pain. 
What goodnefs requires is the produc- 
tion of happinefs ; and this is equally 
pee whether the happinefs of a 

ing is fo much enjoyment unmixed 
with pain, or the fame degree of en- 
joyment confifting of a clear excefs of 
pleafure above pain. . But we need 
not reft inthis obfervation. The pains 
mixed with the enjoyments of beings 
are neceflary to thofe enjoyments. 
They appear to be defigned, not for 
their own fakes, but always for the 
fake of fome good connected with 
them, or of fome particular benefit to 
the beings who fuffer them.—The pains 
of hunger, for inftance, are neceflary 
to put us upon taking food. The pains, 
occafioned by a, wound or by diieafes, 
are neceflary to engage us to take pro- 
per care of our bodies ; and, without 
juch pains, we fhould fo far negleé 
ourfelves, as to be in danger of perifh- 
ing by every malady that feized us, 
and by every accident we met with. 
In like manner ; the pains of felf-re- 
proach and remorfe are neceffary to 

reitrain 
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reftrain us from wickednefs, and to 
keep us in the path of virtue and duty. 
—In thefe; and numberlefs other in- 
ftances, our pains are falutary and kind- 
ly intended. They are remedies for 
evil, and prefervatives from danger 
and mifery; and, therefore, inftead 
of furnifhing an argument againft 
God’s goodnefs, they are as much 
proofs of it as any of our pleafures. 

«© In conneétion with this I muft 
mention to you, that many of theevils 
we complain of are effects of regulations 
and eftablifhments in the univerfe which 
are neceflary to produce the greateft 
happinefs.—It is abfolutely neceflary, 
that the affairs of the univerfe fhould be 
governed by general laws, operating 
uniformly and invariably in given cir- 
cumftances. Were not this the con- 
ftitution of nature, there would be no 
fuch thing as a regular courfe of na- 
ture ; no one would know what to ex- 
pect from any thing he did; and 
there could be~no prudence, no fore- 
re no room for the exereife of any 

the active powers of beings. But, 
at the fame time, it is obvious, that 
the confequence of fuch a conttitution 
muft be, in fome inftances,” pains and 
fofferings. The confequence, for in- 
ftance, of the univerfal operation of the 
law of gravitation muft be fometimes 
broken Timmbs and untimely deaths: 
but hethat fhould, for this reafon, al- 
low himfelf to wifh there were no fuch 
law ; or that it were fufpended when- 
ever it might do any harm; would 
wifh to have the whole frame of nature 
unhinged, and the general happinefs 
deftroyed, only for the fake of prevent- 
ing a few bad accidents.—-To the fame 
purpofe, it may be obferved, that the 
ends of goodnefs require that there 
fhould be in the univerfe creatures of 
all orders; and that there fhould be a 
Gependence of their ftates on one an- 
other. For, without this, there would 
be no fphere of agency for beings ; no 
room for the exercife of benevolence 


‘by doing good to our fellow-creatures ; 


nor, coniequently, any poffibility of 
the praétice of virtue in that inftance 
ef it which brings us neareft to the per- 
fection of the Deity. <A variety, there- 
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fore, of orders of beings ; a dependence 
of them on one another; and, in ge- 
neral, imperfections and fubordinations 
among them, and a precarioufnefs of 
ftate, are neceflary to render that hap- 
pinefs poffible which confifts in the 
exercife of the rational and moral pow- 
ers of beings. But it is obvious, that 
from hence mutt arife a liablenefs to 
calamities ; and, in many circumftan- 
ces, the diftrels of sndividuals, or 
femetimes, perhaps, of a ewhole /pecies. 
—In fhort. Exclude from the world 
that liberty which we often fee fo dread- 
fully abafed ; exclude from it all wants 
and fubordinations and dangers and 
loffes: fet all beings on a level, and 
emancipate them entirely from the in- 
fluence of one another’s agency ; and 
you will leave no creature any thing to 
do. You will lay the whole rational 
creation afleep, and exclude from it 
all that happinefs which is moft worth 
producing. 

*¢ Thefe obfervations are, in my 
opinion, a fatisfactory anfwer to the 
objection I am confidering. It appears 
that the evil we fee is inconfiderable 
compared with the good; and that it 
may be the neceffary confequence of a 
conftitution formed, in the beft man- 
ner, to produce the greateft happinefs. 
Notwithftanding all the abatements to 
be made on account of the uneafinefies 
and troubles in the world, a jutt efti- 
mate of its fate will convince us, that 
it is an effet of inconceivable goodnefs. 
In order to make it anfwer to the no- 
tion of malevolence in its author, it is, 
in truth, neceffary to reverfe it in al- 
moft every inftance.—I with I could 
here reprefent to you properly, what 
you might have expected would have 
been the ftate of the world, had mifery 
been the ultimate intention of the 
deity. 

«* Evil would, in this cafe, have ap- 
peared to be the aim of nature in all its 
appointments; and good, we should 
have found (as we do evil now) to be 
always the confequence, of either fome 
regulation for producing general mi- 
fery, or of fome annatural violence and 
perverfion.—All defign in the frame of 
nature we fhould have feen to be cruel 

Bz defign ; 
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defign ; and all that wifdom of God 
in his works which we now admire and 
adore, we fhould have dreaded and 
curfed as a contrivance to extend dif- 
trefs, and to render pain more pungent 
and permanent.—The ordinary ftate 
of every being we fhould have found to 
be (not a ftate of eafe and enjoyment) 
but of trouble, dejeétion, and anguith. 
The lower anjmals, and all inan:mate 
nature, inftead of being made to minift- 
er to our delight and accommodation, 
would have been made to annoy and 
harrafs us. ‘The bee would have been 
without her honey, and the rofe, with- 
out its fragrance. The fields would 
have wanted their cheerful green and 

ay flowers. ‘The fire would have 
corched without warming us. The 
light of day would have dazzled with- 
ont chearing us. Every breath of air 
would ‘have cut us like the point of a 
fword. The appetites and fenfes would 
have been the inftruments of torture, 
and never of pleafure to us, except 
when turned out of their common courfe 
by incidental caufes. Every touch would 
have felt like the rubbing of a wound. 
Every tafte would have been a’ bitter ; 
and every found a fcream.’ Our ima- 
ginations would have prefented nothing 
but frightful fpectrestous. Our thoughts 
would have been the feat of a deep and 
eonftant melancholy ; and our reafon 
would have ferved only to fhew us our 
wretchednefs..—What we now call gra- 
tifcation would have been nothing but 
a relaxaticn of torment; and we fhould 
have been driven to the offices necef- 
fary for felf-prefervation, by an increafe 
of fufferings occafioned by neglecting 
them. Or if, at any time, any feel- 
ings of delight were granted us ; they 
would haye been (as the paroxifms of pain 
are at prefent)tranfient and yare,and in- 
tended only to fet a keener edge on mi- 
fery by giving a tafte of its contrary.— 
In the prefent ftate of the world our 
pains, when they become extreme, foon 
make an end of either themfelves or us : 
But, in the ftate of things I am imagin- 
ing, there would have been no fuch 
merciful appointment ; for our bodies, 
probably, would have been fo made as 
to be capable of bearing the fevereft 





ains ; and, at the fame time, we might 
ave been deterred from felf-violence 


by knowing, that the confequence of. 


haftening death would be getting fooner 


into a ftate of mifgry ftill more dreadful, - 
and which fhould sever come to an, 


end. 

«« But it is high time to ftop. | 
know you muft hear with horror this ree 
prefentation. Such, however, be af- 


fured, and infinitely worfe than I can” 
paint, would have been the condition. 


of the world had it been made for mi- 


fery. The real ftate of it is, I have. 


fhewn, totally different; and from 
hence it is impoflible not to conclude 
that the maker of it is benevolent.—We 
may then rejoice in our exiftence. We 
may. look up to heaven with triumph. 
Verily, God is good. ‘This is the dic- 
tate of reafon. This is the voice of 
all nature.” 

In his fecond Sermon on this fubje& 
[the Goodnefs of God] Dr. Price ob- 
erves, that our expectations from God’s 
goodnefs fhould be regulated by what 


we fee to be the eftablifhed order of na-, 


ture. ‘* This,’ fays he, ‘in all cafes 
is the beft guide of our expectations and 
reafonings.--We are, in the higheft 
degree, incompetent judges of the me, 
thod in which divine g fs ought to 
purfue its end, and it is prefumptuous 
and foolith to lay a ftrefs, in this cafe, 
on any theories that wecan form. We 
are no lefs unqualified for governing 
worlds than weare for making them; and. 
yet this is what, in our vain imagina- 
tions, we are continually doing. Let us 
ftudy to acquire a jufter fenfe of our own, 
infufficiency ; and learn to fubmit our 
underftandings to that fupreme intelli- 
gence which includes in it fupreme be- 
nevolence, and which, we may affure, 
ourfelves, will condyét all events in the 
beft ways to the beft iffues.—If we will 
judge by what lies before us, we muit 
be fatisfied, that the plan of the divine 
government is to make the happinefs 
of reafonable beings to depend on their 
own endeavours ; and alfo, within cer- 
tain limits, on the agency and bene- 
volence of their fellow-beings. The 
chief bleffings of exiftence do not fall 
to our fhare of courfe, without any 
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} produce the greateit good. 





folicitude of our own. They are offered. , 
te our acguifition, not our accéptance ; 
and the condition of our saving them, 
is our earning them by the exercife of 
the powers givenus, Our fellow-crea-- 
tures, likewile, are often the conveyers 
of them; and their voluntary initru- 
mentality is, in numberlefs inftances, 
made to be not only the chauxel by 
which they are communicated, but the 
condition on which they are granted.—~_ 
There is no part of the conftitation of 
nature that deferves more of our atten- 
tion thanthis. Objections to itare apt ta: 
rifé within us, and we may be ready to 
afk, “‘ why doesthe deity feemto grudge 
ys blifs by fufpending it on fuch ¢on- 
ditions, and making 1t fo precarious ???: 
— But, in reality, it is an imftance o 


perfect wifdom. ‘The natures of things 


) render this method of treating moral a+, 
| gents neceflary ; and it is the method 


of treating them which muft in the end* 
I have ob- 
ferved this in my former difcourfe*, 


» and,therefore,will fay nomore of it now. 


«© Again; I would caution you a- 
gaint expecting, that this attribute 
Should, in every fingle in/tance, produce 
the greateit poffible effect.” If we fee 
that happinets is intended and goodaefs 
difplayed in the frame of the world, we 
fhould be fatisfied. ‘T’o complain be- 
caufe more happinels has not been pro- 
duced, and more goodnefs difplayed, 
would be very unreafonable. It would, 
be complaining on a ground not pof- 
fible to be removed ; and giving way 
to adifpofition nat poflible to be iatis- 
fied: For, were the quantity of hap- 
pinefs produced ever fo great, there 
would be ftill room for more happinefs. 
Had there been never a figh, a pang ofa 


) groan on thisearth, we might haveyma- 
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gined that there fhould have been higher 
pleafures ehjoyed by its inhabitants ; 
or; at leaft, that it fhould have beer 
better ftocked and made larger. Had 
we been happy to the utmoit extent of: 
our capacities, we might have thought 
that we fhould have had greater capa- 
cities, and had we been gage/s, we might 
have thought that we fhould have been 
arch- angels.——Away then with all fuch 
complaints. If we fee God to be good, 
let us not afk, why he is not better? If 
we fee] that he has made us Sappy, let 
us not be fo ungrateful as to murmur 
becaufehe has not made us bappier. —Jt 
ig probable that upon the whole, an in- 
finjte fum of happinefs is produced ;. 
but we are by no means judges in what 
degree it ought to be produced in par- 
ticular inftances. The goodnefs of God, - 
like all his other attributes, mult in, 
many refpects, be incomprehenjivle to 
us. We do not know (as I have al- 
ready intimated) what meafures are 
heit to be purfued, or what laws are 
bei to be eitablifhed, in order to gain 
its ends mot effectually and complete- 
ly. General regulations. may be ne- 
cefflary which may fometimes produce. 
great calamities; and executions of 
juitice may be proper which may ap- 
pear tousfevere. Letusnever forget 
gur own ignorance. There is no topick 
from which we are apt te argue more 
wantonly than from God’s goodnels.. 
It would be ftrange, itideed, if we 
could difcover. how the affairs of the 
world ought tq be adminiftered ; or if 
beings, with our narrow views, were 
to meet with no difficulties in contem- 
plating the meafures taken by infinite 
ot to bring about infinite happi-. 
. 
[ To be continued. ] 


The Patriotic FATHER ; a remarkable American Anecdote. 


WQ Young {aldiers had deferted 
from the army, and returned to 
their father’s houfe. Their father, in- 
eenfed at this ation, loaded them with 
wons, and conducted them himfelf to 
their general, Lard Stirling. He did 


‘ what every other officer would have 


® See our Magazine for December lal. 


done, in his place, he pardoned them. 
‘The father, as patriotic, but lefs auftere 
than a Roman, was happy to preferve 
his children; neverthelefs he feemed 
aftonifhed, and approaching the gene~ 
ral, my lord, fayshe, with tears in his 
eyes, “Tis more than I hoped far. 
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’ Prine Viouuts; or, FRvE 
Hitz” King of Samarkand, 


ruled his dominions in peace. 
He had taught the neighbouring powers 
to refpeét him ; but he had never once 
entertained the idea of extending his 
frontiers. At the fame time that he 
was formidable to hisenemies, he was 
%eloved by them. His grateful fubjetts 
had givén him the appellation of Ha- 
zem the good. In-a word, he enjoyed 
oe felicity which is feldom the lot of 


unis had an only fon; but his 
education was not neglected. It was 
not entrafted toa dervile ; and Vioulis, 
although a prince, was a virtuous man. 

The only paffion of this royal youth 
was glory. All his reading was con- 
fined to the celebrated battles and in- 
numerable conquefts of the great king 
Mah-pout-har, of the great king Tra- 
ra-Long, and of the great king Hiolam. 
We Europeans, it is true, are not ac- 
quainted even with the names of thefe 
tmmortal warriors ;- but the annals of 
Samarkand, which are now loft, were 
full of their renowned exploits. 

The boafted actions of thefe heroes 
kindled in the breaftof the young prince 
2confuming fire, which rendered his 
deitiny very difagreeable. The tran- 
quillity in which his father obliged him 
to live, was to hin atorment. 

' One beautiful evening, reclining a- 
lone on the fide of a pleafant eminence 
near Samarkand, and fupported by a 
roll of the Samarkandian annals, he 
was mufing with regret on the obfcurity 
ef his youth, when fuddenly a venera- 
ble old man appeared before him. 

Thisold man was habited in a flowing 
robe of cerulean hue ; his countenance 
refplendent with light, aud his filver 
beard defcending to his girdle of dia- 
monds. Between thefe characters, fo 
oppolite, eniued the following conver- 
fauon : 

Tue Otp Mar. 

Who art thou, my friend? Thou 
feemeit to be very melancholy ? 
ViouLIs. 

I donot know who thou art, my ve- 
nerable fire? ~ 


Guory: an Oriental Dialogue. 


Tue O_p Man. 

The fage, indeed, is but feldom 
known : he is unambitious of celebrity ; 
nor is the favour of kings effential to 
his happinefs. I love the afflicted: I 
counfe! them fomctimes; not, how- 
ever, to obtain their homage, but to 
be ufeful to them. Tell me, why art 
thou {0 penfive ? 

Viovtis. 
~ T live in inactivity and obfcurity ; I 
have no opportunity to difttaguifh my- 
felf. 
Tue Otp Man. 
~ By what a¢tions wouldft thou with to 
be diftinguifhed ? — 
VIovLIs. 

By fuch ations as would proclaim to 
the whole world that there was fuch 2 
prince as Vioulis. 

: THE O_v Man. 

But to what extent doit thou with thy 

name were known ? 
Viovtts. 

To the more remote regions the bet- 
ter. 

THe O_p Mav. 

It is thy ambition then to be talked 
of by all the nations on the globe? * 
VIouLis. 

Yes, if it be poflible. 

Tue O_tpv May. 

And what wilt thou perform to ob- 

tain fuch renown ? 
VIovuLIs. 

A@tions, that fhould excite afto- 
nifhment in the moft courageous 
minds. 
Tue Orv Mav. 

Battles, no doybt ? Countries fub- 
dued, kings dethroned, and nations 
enflaved ? 

ViouLis. 

Art thou converfant then in the lan- 
guage of hearts? Counfel me, thou 
venerable man ; afecret fire confumes 
me. 

s¢ Rife,” faid the old man; and 
mufing, he wandered with Vioulis 
upon the hil]. Night had‘ now ap- 
proached, and the prince could not 
account for the filence of the hoary 
fire ; but his heart was full of confi- 

dence 
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dence im his wifdom: it was a pro- 

found reverence, which no perfon be- 

fore had been capable of infpiring. 
Tue Orv Man. 

I will grant thy requeit, Vioulis ; 
but do not interrupt me. Let us fit 
here. 

The modeft Vioulis feated himfelf 
by the fide of his fage counfeller. 

Tue Otp Man. 

Behold that majeftic moon! How 
tranquil and ferene! Behold thofe 
ftars, and that beautiful fky ! 

Yonder, the ftar which thou per- 
ceiveft below, at half an inch from 
Sirius, is yet at fuch a diftance from 
Sirjus, that the rays which are now 
emitted from this ftar, although they 
travel in one minute more than 300 
Samarkandian leagues, cannot arrive 
at Sirius till the expiration of 8000 
of our years. Were this ftar to be 
one day extinét, the inhabitants of 
Sirius would have no conception till 
8000 years after, that it was expunged 
from the creation. 

The aftonifhed Vioulis fighs, and 
the fage thus proceeds : 

That ftar which is called Haro, is 
a fun, around which fifty-one planets 
revolve. In the number of theie pla- 
nets is one called Imbecile, which has 
eighteen moons. ‘The planet Imbe- 
cile is near ten thoufand times larger 
than our globe, and is inhabited by 
beings who pretend to be rational. 
‘The Imbecilians, at moft, are but 
fixty yards high: they have but fix- 
teen ienfes, and live only three ages 
of man; while the inhabitants of the 
fifty other planets are, for the greateft 
part, 2e0 yards high, and live from 
twenty to thirty thoufand centuries. 
Notwithftanding this, the poor Imbe- 
cilians imagine, that the univerfe was 
created for them alone: they main- 
tain, that Haro and their eighteen 
moons, the fitty planets, and the thou- 
fands of millions of ftars that they dif- 
cover by their fmall telefcopes, which 
are only a quarter of a league long ; 
they maintain, I fay, that all theée 
innumerable holts ot tiars were placed 
in the firmament only to enlighten 
tiem, 
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In this planet Imbecile, there are 
fome thoufands of nations, all very dif- 
ferent and very barbarous, Some of 
thefe call themielves civilized. ‘Thefe 
civilized nations, who abfolutely be- 
lieve themfelves to be the moft afto- 
nifhing work of the creation, are in 
reality a very fingular kind of crea- 
tures. For example, every year, on 
acertainday, they meet to knock each 
other on the head, by way of recrea- 
tion, with fmall ftones, that have 
fcarce the merit of depriving them of 
the little underftanding they poffefs. 
Certain fprings in this planet Imbe- 
cile, fuddenly raife the frit comer fo 
high, that it is a queftion, whether in 
that fituation he fees at all. Thefe 
fortunate beings are dignified by the 
title of The privileged Tribunes of the 
Jextcen Senfes; and yet often, not one 
of thefe tribunes has common fenfe. 
Their dervifes (for they alfo have their 
dervifes) are divided into thofe of Jide 
and thofe of Oda. Thefe two words 
have no meaning in their language ; 
a circumftance, however, . which has 
not prevented them from affaffinating, 
poifoning, and charitably curfing each 
other, for thirty thoufand centuries 
paft, on account of the difference be- 
tween thefe two words. They have 
laws, but it requires ten centuries to 
learn them by heart, twenty to com- 
prehend them, and a thoufand to ad- 
minifter them with juftice. Neverthe- 
lefs, my dear Vioulis, they contemp- 
tuoufly ftigmatize all the other nations 
as barbarous, and modeftly fa 
themfelves the moft beautiful work of 
the creation. 

_ Vieulis is lof in attention to this 
account.—Formerly, continues the 
venerable fage, in this planet Imbe- 
cile, there exifted fome of thefe {elf- 
ftyled rational creatures, who were am- 
bitious of acquiring what they called 
glory; who marched with fome mil- 
lions of armed troops, in order to 
conquer all the nations of the planet. 
In the {pace of their fhort reign of 
2000 years, thefe conquerors have 
been unable to make themfelves known 
to the thoufandth part of the Imbeci- 
lians; and yet, for this they have 
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carried fire, and fivord, and all the 


fuddefly transformed into 2 beautifill 


horrors of devaftation, to millions of -young man: he embraced the prince, 


‘flourifhing cities, who wete no other- 


wife culpable towards humanity, than 
an having wanted the power or the 
fkill to hang before their walls the il- 
luftrious villains that had burnt them. 

The aftonifhed Vioulis looked at 
the old man, and at his auguit coun. 
tenance, the fplendour of which was 
fcarce fupportable. 

«A good king, content with the 
limits of his empire, and defpifing 
the falfe glory of thefe pretended he- 
roic actions, is feldom feen among the 
Imbecilians ; as if the glory of kings 
confifted in the calamities of man- 
kind.” 

Vioulis rofe, and imprefled with 
awe, contemplated the millions of 
ftars above him. 

«© The planet Imbecile is called 
The Bedlam of the Creation. What 
wouldft thou call thy little planet were 
it infeited with conquerors ? But thou, 
Vioulis,. halt be a good king; thou 
fhalt be juit and amiable, the friend 
and proteétor of the arts, and fhalt be 
called Vioulis the Beneficent.” 

At thefe words the hoary fire was 


Oricin of the Name, and fome Particulars concerning the STATE of 


and vanifhed. 
Vioulis, proftrating hirofelf, adored 
the ‘cteator of the fun and planets, 


-and returned: to Samarkand. 


His beautiful and benevolent prin- 
eefs, by her charming converfations, 
and mere charming example, rendered 
him {till more futceptible of the yir- 
tues that can alone adorn humanity ; 
in a word, of that delight in doing 
good, in which alone confift the true 
glory and felicity of kings:—Vioulis, 
no longer panting for conquefts, was 
the pacificator of half the globe ; fuch 
confidence had his love of equity in- 


fpired. In their own dominions their ° 


paternal cares diffufed univerfal hap- 
pinefs. 

The people may be fometimes de- 
ceived, but they never flatter ; and it 
was the people that ere¢ted altars to 
him; that people which feemed no 
longer to d frozen climates «~ 
burning fkies; and on the moft dif- 
tant shores might be found at the foot 
of a ftatue of the young Vioulis : 

“ This fourth part of the world alja 
owes its liberty to him.” 


VERMONT, in North America. 


HE State of Vermont is a vaft 
country, fituated to the eaftward 

of New Hampfhire and Maffachuffets, 
and to the north of Conneéticut, be- 
tween the river of that name, and Hud- 
fon’s river. As it is lately peopled, and 
has always been an object of contention 
between the ftates of New York, and 
New Hampfhire, there is properly 
{peaking no eftablifhed government. 
Ethan Allen, celebrated for the expedi- 
tion he undertook in 1775 againit Ti- 
conderago, of his own accord, and 
without any other aid than that of the 
volunteers who followed him, has made 
himfelf the chief of that country. He 


_has formed there an affembly of repre- 


fentatives ; this aflembly grants lands, 


and the country is governed by its own 
laws, without having any conne¢tion 
with congrefs, The inhabitants however 
are not the lefs enemies of the Englith ; 
but under the pretext that they form the 
frontier againit Canada, and are obliged 
to guard it, they furnifh no contingent 


to the expencesofthe war. They had | 
long no other name than that of Greén ~ 


Meountain-dcys, but thinking this too ig- 
noble an appellation for their new detti- 
ny, they tranflated Green Mountain 
into French; which made Verd Mont, 
and by corruption Vermont. It re- 
mains to be feen whether it is by cor- 
ruption alfo that this country has affum- 
ed th: title of the fate of Vermont *. 


*In the years 1780, 1781, and 1782, the inhabitants of Vermont, who were not guided 
by Ethan Allen, annually fent deputies to congrefs, and were once within one vote of carry- 


‘ing their point, but had not the peace taken place, it is probable from circumftances, that 


in cafe of refulal, they would at leaft have threatened to put themfelves under Br'tith pro- 
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Memorrs of the Lire and Writincs of the late Dn Joun GREGORY : 
With a firiking Likenefs of that eminent Phyfician and excellent Author. 


De” Joun Grecory, who 
has not only diftinguifhed him- 
felf as a man of extenfive fcience, but 
as one of the moft amiable of moral 
writers, was born at Aberdeen in the 
year 1725.° He was the third fon of 
James Gregory, M. D. profeffor of 
medicine in King’s college, Aberdeen, 
and of Anne, daughter of the Rev. 
George Chalmers, principal of King’s 
college in that univerfity. The family 
of Dr. Gregory is of great antiquity in 
Scotland, and, for more than a century 


paft, has produced a fucceflion of gen- . 


tlemen of the firft diftinétion in the 
learned world. James Gregory, pro- 
feflor of mathematics,. fir at St. An- 
drews, and afterward at Edinburgh, the 
doétor’s grandfather, was one of the 


moft eminent mathematicians of the . 


laftage, the age of mathematics. He 


invented the refleéting telefcope, im- . 
proved by Sir Ifaac Newton: and his . 


Optica Promota, and other mathema- 

¢al works, are ftillin higheiteem. 
David Gregory, of Oxford, the doc- 

tor’s coufin, publifhed an excellent 


treatife of altronomy, explanatory of . 


the doétrine of Sir Hfaac Newton. 


James Gregory, M. D. the dottor’s . 


eldeft brother, fucceeded their father 
as profeffor of medicine in King’s col- 
lege, Aberdeen: and the doctor, the 
fubject of thefe memoirs, has left a 
fon, who now holds the office of pro- 
teffor of the inftitutions of medicine in 
the univerfity of Edinburgh. 


Though Dr. Gregory’s father died, | 


when his fon was very young, his edu- 
cation was carefully conducted by able 
perions, who were attached to his fa- 


ther and family, as well as to the duty’. 


which they owed their pupil. In fuch 
a happy ftuation for improvement, 
Dr. Gregory made a rapid progres in 
his ftudies. At Aberdeen, he became 
thoroughly acquainted with the learned 


lan s, and with his own. Here he 


_finifhed his courfe of philofophy, and 


his mathematical ftudies; for, like his 
anceftors, he was deeply verfed in ma- 
thematical knowledge. And in this ad- 
mirable {chool, where abftra& fcience 
has*undergone a —_ reformation, 
and has learned to {peak the language 
of common fenfe, and.to adorn it .with 
the graces of eloquence, Dr. Gregory 
cultivated. a .juft and elegant talte, 


_ Clearnefs and beauty of expreflion, with 
puiees of judgment, and extenfive 


nowledge, With the circle of fcience, 
he poffefled a great fhare of common 
fenie, and of the knowledge of men. 


. This he difplays in his writiags; and 


he evidently carried into his profeffion 
a {pirit congenial to that of the Ge- 
rards and Beatties, with whom he lived 
in the clofeft habits of friendfhip. 
Having finifhed in Aberdeen his 
courfe of ftudy in languages, arts, and 
philofophy, in 1742 he went to Edin- 


. burgh, to profecute the ftudy of me- 


dicine, 

Having attended the excellent courf- 
es of the late Dr. Alexander. Monro, 
the celebrated profeffor and father of 
anatomy, in that univerfity * ; of Dr. 
Alfton, on the materia medica, and 
botany; of Dr. Plummer, on che- 
miltry ; of Dr. Sinclair, the elegant 
and favourite {cholar of Boerhaave, on 
the inftitution of medicine ; and of the 
fagacious Rutherford, on the practice 
of medicine; he went to Leyden in 
1745, andto Paris in 1746, for far- 
ther improvement. 

Whileat Leyden, he receivedafpon- 
tancous mark of the efteem in which he 
was held at Aberdeen, in having the 
degree of doétor of phyfic conferred 
upon him by-that univertity ; and when 
he returned there from Paris, he was 
appointed profeffor of philofophy in 
hing’s college. He held this profet- 


* See the Life, and a fine Portrait of this cclebrated Anatomift, in our Magazine 


for Oftober 1786. 
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forfhip.for three or four years; and, 
during that time, he gave lectures, or 
rather a complete courfe, according to 
the method of education in that uni- 
verfity, on the following important 
branches of knowledge, mathematics, 
natural and experimental philofophy, 
ethics and moral philofophy. 

In 1754 he went to London, where 
he was chofen fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety, and cultivated the a and 
fixed the efteem and friendfhip offome of 
the moft diftinguifhed literati in the me- 
tropolis. Edward Montague, Efq. an 
eminent mathematician, and worthy 
man, maintained a firm friendfhip for 
thedoétor, founded on the fimilarity of 
their manners and ftudies. His lady, 
Mrs. Montague, and George Lord Lyt- 
tleton, were of the number of his friends; 
and itis not improbable, but he would 
have continued in London, and praétif- 
ed there in his profeifion, if the death 
of his brother James Gregory, M. D. 
and profeflor of phyfic in King’s col- 
lege, Aberdeen, in 1756, had not 
occafioned his being recalled to his na- 
tive univerfity, to fill the chair of pro- 
feffor of phyfic, vacant by his brother’s 
death. His occupations in phyfic now 
began to be active: he gave a courfe 
of leétures in phyfic, and prattifed in 
his profeffion, with univerfal applaufe. 

In 1766, on the death of Dr. Robert 
Whytt, profeffor of the theory of phy- 
fic at Edinburgh, Dr. Gregory was 
called to fucceed him, as his Majefty’s 
firit phyfician in Scotland ; and, about 
the fame time, he was chofen to fill the 
chair of profeffor of the practice of 
phyfic, which was juit refigned by Dr. 
Rutherford ; the truftees of that uni- 
verfity being ever attentive to fupport 
the high reputation of the celebrated 
{chool of phyfic there, by drawing to 
it, from every quarter, phyficians of 
the moft approved talents and qualifi- 
cations in the feveral branches of me- 
dicine they, are appointed to teach. Dr. 
Gregory gave three fucceflive courfes 

_of practical le€tures. Afterward, by 
agreement with his ingenious col- 
league, Dr. Cullen, they leétured al- 
ternate feflions, on the practice and in- 
flitutions of medicine, with univerfal 
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approbation, till the time of Dr. Gre- 
gory’s death. 

The doétor having attained the firft 
dignities of his profeffion in his native 
country, and the moft important me- 
dical ftation in the univerfity, far from 
relaxing from that attention to the du- 
ties of his profeflion which had raifed 
him, endeavoured to merit the rank he 
held in it, by ftill greater exertions. 
It was during this time of occupation, 
that he had prepared and publifhed his 
Prattical Syllabus for the ufe of itu- 
dents, which, if it had been finifhed, 
would have proved avery ufeful book 
of’ practice ; and likewife, thofe ad- 
mired leétures on the duties, office, and 
ftudies of a phyfician. 

Dr. Gregory, for many years before 
his death, telt the approach of difeafe, 
and apprehended, from an hereditary 
and cruel gout, the premature death, 
which, indeed, too {oon put a period 
to his life and ufefulnefs. in this anxi- 
ous expectation, he had prepared that 
admirable preof of paternal folicitude 
and fenfibility, ** A Father’s Legacy 
to his Daughters.”” For fome days, 
and even that preceding his death, he 
had been as well as uiual. At mid- 
night, he was left in good fpirits by 
Dr. Johniftone, late phyfician in Wor- 
cefter, at that time his clinical clerk ; 
but, at nine o’clock in the morning of 
the tenth of February 1773, he was 
found dead in his bed. 

Dr. Gregory was tall in perfon, and 
remarkable for the fweetnefs of his 
difpofition and countenance, as well 
as for the eafe and opennefs of his man- 
ners. He was an univerfal and elegant 
fcholar ; an experienced, learned, fa- 
gacious, and humane phyfician; a 
profeffor, who had the happy talent of 
interefting his pupils, ot directing 
their attention to fubjects of impor- 
tance, and of explaining difficulties 
with fimplicity and clearneis. He enter- 
ed with great warmth into the interefts 
and conduct of his hearers, and gave 
fuch as deferved it every encourage- 
ment and affiitance in his power : open, 
frank, and focial, in his life and man- 
ners; fincere in his triendfhips ; a ten- 
der husband and father ; an unaffected, 
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chearful, candid, benevolent man: 
a faithful chriftian. His unexpected 
death, in the height of ufefulnefs, and 
with appearances which afforded hopes 
of its continuance for a much longer 

eriod, was univerfally lamented as a 
public, no lefs than a private lofs. 

Dr. Gregory marriedin 1752, Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of William lord 
Forbes: he loft this amiable lady in 
1761: fhe left the doétor three fons 
and three daughters, viz. James Gre- 
gory, M. D. now profeffor of medicine 
at Edinburgh ; Dorothea; Anne; Eli- 
zabeth; William, ftudent of Baliol col- 
lege, Oxford, and now in orders ; and 
John. They are all now living, ex- 
cept Elizabeth, whodied in 1771. 

OF Dr. Gregory’s works, the firft 
we fhall mention is his Comparative 
View of the State and Faculties of 
Man with thofe of the Animal World: 
which was firft read to a private lite- 
rary fociety at Aberdeen, without the 
moft diftant view to publication. 
Many hints are thrown out in it on 
fubjects of confequence, with lefs for- 
mality, and more freedom, than if 
publication had been originally in- 
tended. The fize of the book may 
have fuffered by this circumftance ; 
but the value of the matter has pro- 
bably been increafed, by a greater 
degree of originality and variety. 
The author indulges himfelf in the 
privileges of an effayiit; he touches 
many interefting fubjeéts, with a bold 
mafterly hand. This work, like ano- 
ther of great fame, may be called a 
chain, the links of which are very 1iu- 
merous, and yet all conneéted toge- 
ther. We know the author the better 
for the rapid judgment he pafles, and 
cannot help admiring the goodnefs of 
his heart, and the benevoience of his 
views, which have an obvious direc- 
tion to raife the genius, and to mend 
the heart; and we concur with him 
in thinking that, ‘“* That view of 
human nature may be the fafeft, which 
Confiders it as formed for every thing 
that is good and great, and fets no 
bounds to its capacity and powers ; 
but looks on its prefent attainments 
as trifling, and of no account,” 


The comparative anatomy of brute 
animals has (as obferved by our au- 
thor) been the fource of very ufeful 
difcoveries in the anatomy of the hu- 
man body; but the comparative ani- 
mal ceconomy of mankind, and of 
other animals; comparative views of 
their ftates and manner of life, have 
been little regarded. Inftin& is a 
pringple common to us, and the 
whole animal world: to animals, as 
far as it extends, it is an infallible 
guide. In man, reafon is but a weak 
principle, and an unfafe guide, when 
compared to inftiné. Of this, curi- 
ous inftances are mentioned. In the 
bringing forth, and in the nurfing of 
their young, the advantages of brute in- 
ftinét over the cuftoms which have 
been taken up by rational beings, are 
placed ina ftrong light. Numbers 
of mothers, as well as infants, die 
by the management of ge teery 
art in child-bearing, and. afterward, 
by mothers omitting the duty of nurf- 
ing; a natural duty, which contri- 
butes no lefs to the fafety, health, and 
beauty of mothers, than it does to pre- 
ferve the lives and health of their off- 
{fpring. 

The recent improvements which 
have been made in the art of midwife- 
ry, and in the methods of nurfing 
children, are owing to the obfervations 
of nature, and the imitation.of its in- 
ftinétive propentities. 

In his firft difcourfe, our author 
propofes many improvements of the 
health and faculties of the human race, 
by deferting a luxurious and artificial, 
and following a natural courfe of life. 
In this manly way of thinking, he is 
conftantly afflifted by keeping in view 
the natural hiftory of animals, and the 
manners of favage nations, which re- 
femble them, in following their in- 
ftinctive propenfities. 

In the fucceeding aifcourfes, in 
which he treats with great perfpicuity, 
tafte, and difcernment, of the {uperior 
faculties which diftinguifh man from 
the reft of the animal creation, and of 
the fciences and arts founded upon 
them, he diverges from this compara- " 
tive view, and lofes fight of the infe- 
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rior part of the creation, until he ar- 
rives at the following conclufion of 
this entertaining and ingenious work : 
** The advantages which arife to 
mankind from thofe faculties which 
diftinguith them from the reft of the 
animal world, do not feem correfpon- 
dent to what might be reafonably ex- 
pected from a proper exertion of thefe 
faculties, not even among the few 
who have the greateft abilities, and 
the greateft leifure to improve them. 
The capital error feems to confift, in 
fach men confining their attentions 
chiefly to inquiries, that are either of 
little importance, or the materials of 
which lj¢ in their own minds. The 
bulk of mankind are made to aét, not 
to reafon, for which they have neither 
abilities, norleifure. ‘They who pof- 
fefs that deep, clear, and comprehen- 
five underftanding which conftitutes a 
truly philofophical genius, feem born 
to an afcendency and empire over the 
minds and affairs of mankind, if they 
would rie aflume y B =e be 
ex » that they tho s all 
ae and talents which are re- 
quifite in the feveral ufeful and elegant 
arts of life; but it is they alone, who 
are fitted to direét and regulate the 
application. 

The author put his name to the fe- 
cond edition of this work; many ad- 
ditions are alfo joined to it; and it is 
dedicated to George lord Lyttleton, 
who always profeffed a high efteem for 
the author and his writings. This 
work, in fine, if the author had left 
no other, mult convince every one, 
that, as a man of {cience, he poflef- 
fed extenfive knowledge, exquifite 
tafte and judgment, and great libera- 
lity of mind and thought; and that, 
as handfomely faid by our inftruétive 
poct, Mr. Hayley, in quoting this 
engaging little volume, in his Effay 
on Writing Hiftory, ‘‘ He united the 
poblef affections of the heart to great 
elegance of mind; and is juftly rank- 
ed among‘t the moft amiable of moral 
writers.”” 

His fecond work, Obfervations on 
the Duties and Offices of a Phyfician, 
and on the Method of Profecuting En- 


quiries in Philofophy, was firft pub- 
lithed in 1770, by one, who heard 
the profeffor deliver them in leétures ; 
but they were acknowledged, and re- 
publifhed in a more correé& form, by 
the author, in 1772. In the fir 
leéture, the profeflor, in reprefenting 
what the chara¢ter of a phyfician ought 
to be, difplays the nobleft fentiments 
on that fabiett; and all that knew 
him allow, that no one bore a more 
exaét refemblance to the fine picture 
which he here draws, than himfelf. 

«« The true dignity of phyfic is to 
be maintained, by the fuperior learn- 
ing and abilities of thofe who profefs 
it, by the liberal fentiments of gen- 
tlemen, and by that opennefs and 
candour which difdain all artifice, 
which invite a free inquiry, and which, 
by this means, boldly bid defiance to 
all that illiberal ridicule and abufe, 
which medicine has been fo much ex~- 
pofed to.” 

In the fecond le&ture, he fhews the 
method of profecuting inquiries in 
philofophy, with an obvious direction 
to medicine, as one of its principal 
branches. 

The next work publifhed by Dr. 
Gregory is intitled, Elements of the 
Practice of Phyfic for the ufe of Stu- 
dents.--This work, which was firft 
publifhed in 1772, and republithed in 
1774, the doctor Sond | as a text- 
book, to be illuftrated by his leGtures 
on the practice of phyfic; but he died 
before he had finifhed it, and before 
he had finifhed the firft courfe of lec. 
tures, which he gave on that text, 
It is written with great perfpicuity 
and fimplicity: the author has inten- 
tionally avoided fyftematical arrange- 
ment, perhaps from an opinion, that 
the art of medicine was yet in too im- 
perfect a ftate, to admit of any perfect 
fyfematical form. However this may 
be, the work evidently difplays his 
~ fitnefs to teach that art. A tru- 
y practical genius appears confpicu- 
oufly in that part of the book, which 
is thrown into interrogations. Into 
thefe, our fagacious author has includ- 
ed every thing which had fufficient 
i.aportance to require peculiar atten- 

tion, 
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tion, as well as thofe things, which 
are ftill matters of uncertainty, in the 
rattice of medicine. 

The doétor’s death happened while 
he was leéturing on the pleurify. His 
fon, Dr. James Gregory, finifhed that 
courfe of lectures, to the general fatis- 
faction of the univerfity ; and he there- 
jn gave ample proof of his fitnefs for 
the flation of profeflor of medicine, 
which he now fills with great honour 
to himfelf, and to the univerfity— 
Non. deficit alter aureus. 

This gentleman publifhed in 1774, 
a {mall tract of his father’s, entitled 
s* A Father’s Legacy to his Daugh- 
ters.” ‘This work, which was writ- 
ten folely for their ufe, (about eight 
years before the author died) with the 
tendereft affection, and the deepett 
concern for their happinefs, is a moft 
amiable difplay of the piety and good- 
nefs of his heart, and his confymmate 
knowledge of human nature, and of 
the world. It manifefts fach folicitude 
for their welfare, as ftrongly recom- 
mends the advice which he gives. 
He fpeaks of the fex in the molt ho- 
nourable terms, and labours to in- 
creafe its eftimation, while he plainly, 
yet genteely and tenderly, points out 
the errors into which young ladies are 
prone to fall. It is particularly ob- 
fervable, in what high and honourable 
terms he {peaks of the holy fcriptures, 
of chriltian worfhip, and faithful mi- 
nifters; how warmly he recommends 
to his daughters the ferious and devout 
worfhip of God, in public and private. 
He dwells largely on that temper and 
behaviour, which were particularly 
fuited to their education, rank, and 
circumitances ; and recommends that 
gentlenefs, benevolence, and modetty, 
which adorn the charaéter of the ladies, 
and do particular honour to their fex. 
His advice, with regard to love, 
courtfhip, and: marriage, is pecu- 
liarly wife, and interefting to them. 
They fhew what careful obfervation he 
had made on female domeitic condytt, 
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and on the different effects of poffeffing 
or wanting the virtues and qualities 
which he recommends. There is fome- 
thing peculiarly curious, animated, and 
ufeful, in his directions to them, how to 
judge of an honourable paffion in the 
other fex, and how to conduct them- 
felves with propriety under the fame 
virtuous and honourable impreffion 5 
nor can any thing deferve more atten- 
tion than the very accurate and ufeful 
diftinétion which he makes, between 
true and falfe delicacy. Nothing can 
be more ftriking and affecting, no- 
thing more likely to give his’ paternal 
couniels their defired effeét, than the 
refpectful and affectionate manner m 
which he mentions their mother, and the 
irreparable lofs which he and they had 
fuflained by her early death. In hort, 
in this tract, the profeffor fhines with 
peculiar luftre, as a hufband and fa- 
ther, and it is admirably adapted to 
promote domeftic happine(s. 


« Adieu, ye lays, that fancy’s flowers 
adorn, 
The foft amufement of the vacant mind ! 
He fleeps ip dutt, and all the mufes mourn; 
He, whom each virtue fired, each grace re- 


Dn 
Fiiend! teacher! pattern! darling of man- 


kind! 

He fleeps in duft!—Ah! how fhould I 
purfue 

My theme!—-To heart-confuming grief 
refigned, 


Here on his recent grave I fix my view ; 
And pour my bitter tears—Ye flowery lays 
adieu! 


“Art thou, my Gregory, for ever fled ! 


And am I left to unavailing woe! 
When fortune’s ftorms affail this very head, 
Where cares long fince have fhed untimely 


fhow, 
Ah! now for comfort whither fhall I go! 
No more thy foothing voice my anguifh 
chears : 
Thy placid eyes with {miles no longer glow, 
My hopes to cherifh, and allay my fears. — 
°Tis meet that I fhould mourn—Flow forth 
afrefh my tears!” 
BEATTIE, 


YourTs 
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Youts and Vanity; or the TurKisH PHiLosoPHER; a Tale. 


J Smaet Cou osk«. paffed his life 
happily in an exaét obfervance of 
the Muffulman law. A fon, arrived 
at the age of eighteen; two wives, ftill 
very agreeable; and half a dozen 
young and. handfome females flaves; 
compofed his houfhold. This was fuf- 
fcient for a man fixty years old; 
and, whatis more, a philofopher. 

His principal concern was the edu- 
cation of his fon, on which he beftowed 
the greater part of his time ; and, as 
this fon was now about to enter into the 
world, Coulofki judged it proper to ree 
peat the uieiul advice he had fo fre- 
quently inculcated before. Having 
taken him, therefore, to an arbour in 
his garden, he thus addreffed him : 

My ion, you are not ignorant that I 
ama philofopher, and that I am anxi- 
ous to (ee you a philolopher likewife. 
Tam going to fend you to Conitantino- 
ple, to my brother, who is a bafhaw 
with three tails. Your uncle will in- 
troduce you into life. 

Do not fuffer any thing to grieve you 
toexcels. Thereis, in faét, no fuch 
thing as phyilical evilin the world. A 
wife man is neither depreffed by forrow, 
nor tranfperted with joy. 

Carefully fhun thofe tumults of the 
mind which violent hopes or fears ex- 
ate. Your foul fhould be a polifhed 
farface, unfullied by the impure breath 
of the paffions. 

Be prepared for whatever may hap- 
pen, and remain equally tranquil in 
profperity and adveriity. Allow your- 
telf to wonder at nothing. 

You would do well to acquire a real 
friend: fuch an acquilition is indeed 
ineftimable. 

Above all, my fon, be difcreet, fo- 
ber, and temperate. Satisfy none 
but your neceffary appetites, and over- 
come all irregular defires. 

My fon, your are, as yet, unac- 
quainted with women. They are born 
either to ferve or to enflave; never 
become a lover, if you with to be a 
matter, 


I fiall not mention how much it is 
your duty to maintain an unfhaken 
faith in the myfteries of the prophet. 
Youare difcreet ; and, | am perfuaded, 
will be far from having the temerity to 
fappofe that all your fore-fathers have 
been deceived. That opinior- would but 
render your life wretched. ‘There are 
philofophers who doubt of every thing; 
and how much are they to be pitied : 
uncertainty is the poifon of the mind, 
and a proof of imbecility. 

Avoid anger, which is degrading to 
humanity, and falfehood, which ren- 
ders it contemptible. 

Such, my fon, is my advice. Go, 
forget not your father: endeavour to 
evince that I have not fown in an un- 
grateful foil, and that you deferve the 
tender care I have ever fhewn for your, 
welfare. 

After thefe injunctions, Ifmael em~ 
braced his fon, who immediately fet 
out for Conftantinople. My father’s 
admonitions, thought he, arc extreme- 
ly juft. I thould be very fimple, in- 
deed, were I not to follow advice fo 
very eafy to be obferved. He will be 
perfeftly fatished with my conduct. 
Yes, my father, I call our prophet to 
witnefs, Ifwear by - - - 

It is wrong to fwear at all, ex- 
claimed a tall pale man who ftood near 
him. Learn young man, that all raih 
oaths are crimes; and that your foolifh 
prefumption will foon be punished. 

Sir, replied young Coulofki, with 
tempered arrogance, 1 perceive, by 
your habit, you are a dervife ; but it 
is probable you do not know I am the 
fon of aphilofopher, and, I thank God, 
a philofopher myfelf, As fuch, I am 
fuficiently exempt fromfolly. 

Exempt from folly! Ha! ha! ha! 
You are a foo}, anfwered the der- 
vife. 

You are a liar, replied Coulofki. 

That is not yet proved, returned the 
dervife, with a contemptuous fneer. 

There, then, is the demonftration, 
faid-Coulofki, ftriking him. Be gone, 
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inftantly, before I chaftife your un- 
mannerly prefumption. 

The dervife, who well knew he 
was not the ftrongeit, prudently re- 
tired, and our philofopher continued 
his journey. 

Alas! ‘innghe he again, I have 
fallen into anger; a {pecies of mad- 
nefs, with which I flattered myfelf I 
fhould never be attacked. But my 
father could not forefee I fhould 
meet with a fanatic, who would infult 
me. It is not fo eafy to be calm and 
patient as I at firft imagined. 

While he was abiorbed in thefe 
reflections he arrived at Conftanti- 
nople. Loft in admiration, at the 
appearance of this great city, every 
paltry edifice attracted his attention, 
and he remained, for a while, in an 
aftonifhment bordering on ftupidity. 
A charitable Jew, who perceived he 
was a ftranger, politely offered him 
his fervices, and awakened him from 
his reverie. 

Coulofki blufhed to think he had 
fuffered himfelf to be aftonifhed, and 
requefted the Jew to conduc him to 
his uncle, the bafhaw. 

Moft willingly, faid the Ifraelite. 
But which of the bafhaws do you 
mean; for there are feveral in Con- 
ftantinople ? 

To my uncle, replied Coulotki, to 
my uncle Coulofki, bafhaw of three 
tails. 

The Jew, having now received fuf- 
ficient informatica, defired him to fol- 
low; but fcarcely had they entered 
the houfe of the bafhaw, before they 
heard the moit piercing fhrieks, and 
faw the officers of the Seraglio drag- 
ging away feveral flaves, who appear- 
ed in an agony of diitrels. 

Three mutes then zppeared; one 
of whom bore a head on the top of a 
lance. 

Oh heavens! cried the Jew, what 
dreadful event is this! they are bear- 
ing the head of the bafhaw Couloski 
to the Sultan! Fly, unhappy youth, 
or you will be inevitably involved in 
your uncle’s misfortunes, 

On hearing this our philofopher be- 
gan to weep bitterly. There is no 


. 
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time to be loft, faid the Jew; leave 
this place inttantly. 

While he was ipeaking, a black eu- 
nuch came up to them; and, lookin 
hard at Coulofki, afked his name, an 
why he appeared in fuch diftrefs. The 
Jew took care to anfwer for him. He 
is the fon of Mahomet Ratfaln, whe 
lives at Adrianople, faid the Hebrew. 
He is a youth ot fo tender a difpolition 
that he cannot look on a human head, 
on the top of a lance, without weep- 
ing. Is that true, Mahomet? replied 
the eunuch: does not this dog of an 
Ifraelite endeavour to impoie upon 
me? 

No, replied our terrified philofopher, 
who had received {uch ftrict injunctions 
never to utter a faliehood. 

This little artifice having extricated 
him from the danger, the Jew took him 
to his own houfe. 

As foon as he perceived himfelf in 
fafety, fear gave place to joy, and he 
thought he could never be fufficiently 
grateful to his deliverer. He lavithed 
his carefies even on his very flaves. In 
his delirium he overturned the table on 
which they were going to ferve the 
fupper, and committed a thoufand o- 

er extravagancies; nor was it with- 
out much difficulty that the Jew could 
prevail upon him to moderate his tranf- 
ports. He prefented him with fome 
glaffes of Greek wine.  Iimael foun. 
it of a delicious flavour ; it quieted his 
emotions; but it was at the expence of 
his reafon. 

This was what the honeft Hebrew 
intended. A very large diamond, 
which he had obferved on his finger, 
had attraé¢ted his attention; nor was it 
long before he made hiinteif mafter of 
the prize, together with all the mo- 
ney he tound in his pockets. Atlength, 
not knowing what to do with our hero, 
he carried him out of the howe, and 
laid him down fofily on the pave- 
ment. 

Poor I{mael flept there fome hours. 
At length, the fumes of the wine being 
difiipated, he awoke, in utter aftonifh- 
ment to find himielf in fuch a fituation, 
He foon conjectured how it had hap- 
pened, and beiitowed the bitteredt 
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Yes, moft certainly, replied our 
philofopher. 
_In that cafe, faid the banker, fol- 
low me, and I will pay you the mo- 
n 


curfes on the Jew, who, he perceived, 
had ftripped him of his all. 

It is thus, cried he, the prophet 

unifhes thofe who difre the max- 
ums of philofophy. I fuffered myfelf 
to be tranfported with admiration, 
when I entered Conftantinople; I was 
feized with terror at the danger with 
which I was threatened, and extrica- 
ted myfelf from it by telling a lie: I 
afterwards gave way to immoderate 
‘ joy, put too great confidence in a Jew, 
and was guilty of intemperance. But, 
to fay the truth, I never could have 
fuppofed Conftantinople fo magnificent 
a city; nor could I forefee the tragi- 
cal end of my uncle, the apparent 
kindnefs of the Hebrew, or the intoxi- 
cating quality of his wine, which has 
reduced me to my prefent fituation. 
None of thefe things however fhall dif- 
trefs me; for, as my father has re- 
marked, there is no juch thing as real 
evil in the world. I have been taken 
by furprife; for the future I will be 
more cautious. 

I{mael having made thefe reflections, 
walked onwards, with a melancholy 
afpeét, not knowing whither he went. 
He curfed the uanpropitious hour in 
which he had left the iage, his father, 
to a¢t, in fo many inftances unworthy 
of a philofopher. 

He then endeavoured to find a cara- 
vanfera, in which he might appeafe 
his hunger. He was ftopped in the 
ftreet by a refpectable muffulman, who 
afked him whether his name was not 
Ifmael Coulofki. 

If you mean ill to me, faid he, my 
name is not I{mael: but, if you intend 
to prevent my dying with hunger, it 
fhall be whatever ycu pleafe. 

Well, replied the muffulman, but 
if I were a banker, ordered by Hmael 
Coulofki to feek his fon in Conftanti- 
nople; if I had fpent the whole day ia 
endeavouring to find him; and if, ob- 
ferving that you do not appear to have 
been born in this city; and that, an- 
fwering the defcription | have recciv- 
ed, I now addrefs you in order to pay 
into your hands two thoufand fequins ; 
would you then be Ifmael Coulofki? 
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ey. 

Ifmael did not find himfelf de- 
ceived; the money was paid, and con- 
venient accommodations offered him 
during his ftay in the city; which of- 
fer he willingly accepted. 

The intention of his father was to 
enable him to folicit the favour of the 
divan, without being an expenfe to 
any one; but his uncle’s death had 
put an end to all his hopes of prefer- 
ment. However, the banker interefted 
himfelf fo zealoufly in his favour, that 
the grand vizier confented not to -con- 
fider him as anfwerable for the crimes 
of the bafhaw, and even permitted him 
to hope for promotion. 

In faét, the principal guilt of that 
officer had been his riches; a fault fel- 
dom pardoned in that country, where 
confitcations compofe the greateft part 
of the revenues of the prince. 

Coulotki, though he had fcarcely 
ever feen a mufket difcharged, was now 
advanced to the poft of aga of the janif- 
faries, that officer having lately been 
ftrangled, by order of the grand Sieg- 
nior. 

Arrived at this dignity, Ifmael foon 
manifefted all the arrogance of a man 
in power. He now thought fortune 
would never again forfake him, and 
that his prefent honours were only pre- 
paratory to greater perferment. 

Ambition, however, had not fo en- 
tirely engroffed him as to exclude the 
paffion of love. His haram was repu- 
ted to be one of the moft numerous in 
Conftantinople ; his agents had procur- 
ed him, ' from Georgia, fome of the 
greateft beauties of that country. 

Thefe females receive an education 
fuitable to the part they are one day to 
act. They are taught to renounce that 
pride fo natural to their fex, and which 
is confidered in other countries, as the 
bulwark of virtue. Their initructions 
all turn on the art of pleafing, which 
they are told confiits in complaifanee 
and {ubmiffioa, Yet caa they feidom 
obtain 
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obtain any reat influence over their 
imperious matters. The far different 
education of our European ladies ena- 
bles them to excite a paffion which the 
Georgian women are only calculated to 
extingnifh. 

In the midft of twenty Odalics, the 
leaft beautiful of whom would have been 
idolized in the public gardens of Paris, 
Ifimael had ftill preferved his heart. At 
length, howevers he grew abiolutely 
infatuated with a little French flave, 
who completely revenged the wrongs 
which her fex fuffered from the in- 
fenfibality of Ifmael; and thus it hap- 

ened : 

As our philofopher was walking in 
the place where flaves are expofed to 
fale, he heard an Armenian merchant 
fwearing, in very tolerable Turkith, 
and a young girl mocking him, in 
French. AmI not very unfortunate? 
faid the Armenian. I have given forty 
fequins for this little French huitley, 
and can find nobody who will purchate 
her at half the money. I fhall be o- 
bliged to keep her for myfelt. 

Thatis a fad misfortune, {aid Ifmael, 
who loved to appear generous; there 
are your forty fequins ; fend her to my 
haram. 

Henrietta (for fo was this French 
girl named) remained feveral days in 
the haram of Ifmael, without his paying 
her any vifit.. This mark of contempt, 
however it might have been felt by an 
Afiatic, was no ways afflicting to her. 
She did not imagine a Turk capable of 
love. The awkward and flovenly air 
of her companions made a far greater 
impreffion on her than their beauty, and 
the could not envy them the favours of 
their matter. 

Let him adore their charms, thought 
fhe, and for ever neglect me; my cap- 
tivity will be the lefs difagreeabie. In- 
deed itis lucky for me that thefe Turks 
have fo little. tafte. 

‘ Ifmael, however, unfortunately foon 
acquired it. He took a fancy to ak 


- Henrietta how fhe approved of her new 


condition, and whether fhe regretted 
her own country. She replied to his 
gueftions by an interpreter, and in 
tame was able to converie without fuch 
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affiftance. She affured him fhe ardently 
withed to recover her liberty, and 
found no amufement in the Seraglio 
which could enable her to fupport its 
lofg. 

Ifmael was furprifed and piqued at 
this declaration: yvur companions, 
faid he, think themfelves the happieit 
women in Turkey. 

They are born for flavery, replied 
Henrietta, and feel not, as I do, the 
uneafineis of reftraint. You are the 
lord of their hearts, but the deteftation 
of mine. Your difgutting prefence 
makes them tranfcendently happy ; 
for, being a man, you are all they de- 
fire. 

And pray what do you defire? re. 
plied our philofopher. 

Delicacy, returned fhe, attention, 
politenefs, a fenfible and elegant mind ; 
in fhort, the art of pleafing, of which 
the Turks, and efpecially your lord- 
fhip, are all fo profoundly ignorant. 

Ifmael thought his new flave very 
captious; however, willing, at any 
rate, to make her change her language, 
he left, as he went away, the cuito- 
mary teftimony of the affection he had 
conceived for her. Henrietta followed 
him, and could not refrain from laugh- 
ing aloud. 

Take back your handkerchief, faid 
fe, Iam far from afpiring to the ho- 
nour it prefages. Let me intréat you 
to prefent it te fome one who knows 
how to value what I defpife. This 
method of ufing your handkerchiefs is 
really very diverting ; keep them, if 
rou pleafe, and wait till J throw the 
handkerchief, not you. Believe me 
you will have need of patience. 

Coulofki little fufpected the diftinc- 
tion he meant to confer could be refuf.. 
ed; but the retufal ferved oalyto kindle 
in his breaft a more violent paffion, and 
he requefted, as a favour, what he 
had before imagined he might demand 
asaright. This hanghty Muffulman 
fell at the feet of his flave, and. 
acknowledged her the miflrefs of his 
fate. Such condefcenfion gratified her 
vanity, buat could not overcome her 
indifference. 

Vhiltt Uinael gave himfelf up to th 
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pleafures of love, thé vizier, his pro- 
tector, thought of nothing but fatisfy- 
ing his avarice and indulging his pri- 
vate refentments. 

The principal aga, who was ex- 
tremely rich and powerful, had dared 
to contradi¢t him before the Sultan; 
and, as it is much more difficult fora 
minifter to feem not to notice than to 
punifh an affront, the grand vizier was 
iolely intent on his deftruétion, and on 
deriving profit from his ruin. 

His pian was laid in a maiterly man- 
ner. Coulofki was in the fecret. He 
was promifed the place of the obnoxious 
aga, and the hope of this preferment 
revived: his ambition. He imagined, 
moreover, that fuch an honour would 
give him a fairer chance for the heart 
of Henrietta. 

Though he ftil] continued to fhew 
the fame attention to this attractive 
European, her penetration foon difco- 
vered that his mind was intent on fome 
ferious affair. 'To prove her power, fhe 
took it in her head to endeavour to ob- 
tain his fecret. Nothing was neceflary 
but a few kind glances, and fome ex- 
preffions which might feem to give en- 
cotragement. No very artful coque- 
try is requifite toimpofe upon a Turk. 

Ifmael, who thought himfelf already 
in poffeffion of his wifhes, made a com- 
pleat difcovery of the {cheme, concert- 
ed by. the vizier ; a fcheme which, if 
it fucceeded, was to advance Coulofki 
to one of the firit dignities in the 
empire. 

Three days after, the vizier was ba- 
nifhed to an ifland of the Archipelago ; 
and Coulofki learned, with great con- 
fternation, that the aga, whom he had 
intended to ruin, was advanced to 
the poit of the degraded minitter. 

He immediately haftened to the 
apartment of his French flave, to dii- 
cover whether this event had not been 
caufed by her indifcretion. It was 
then he perceived the extent of his 
misfortune. Henrietta was not to be 
found; fhe had fled with the eunuch, 
who had been appointed her guardian, 
and had difcovercd the whole plot to the 
aga, who favoured their efcape; and, 


improving his opportunity, raifed him- 
felf on the ruins of his enemy. 

Our hero, once more involved in 
misfortunes, began, according to cuf- 
tom, to philofophize. The good o- 
pinion he entertained of himfelf was no 
ways diminifhed by thefe crofs acci- 
dents. He attributed them to a kind 
of fatality, which was not to be avoid- 
ed. His vexation would not fuffer him 
to return to his father. Finding, how- 
ever, a caravan of merchants, going 
to Perfia, he embraced the opportunity 
to leave Conftantinople; and, having 
taken with him fuch things of value as 
he could conveniently carry away, he 
left the remainder of his wealth to his 
enemies. 

There was, in the caravan, one of 
thofe felf-fufficient perfons who, having 
contracted a violent love of difputation, 
will never fuffer themfelves to be con-. 
tradicted. This was a Perfian, a zea- 
lous adherent to the fettof Ali: he 
negleéted no opportunity of pronount- 
ing the elogium of that famous difciple 
of the prophet, at the expenfe of Omar, 
whom the Turks hold in the higheft 
Veneration. 

As Ifmael was the youngeft of thefe 
travellers, this difputant imagined he 
would be the eafieit to perfuade; he, 
therefore, was perpetually extolling 
the mildnefs of the law,. according to 
the commentary of Ali. 

Ifmael, educated in the opinion ef 
Omar, endeavoured to defend it; but 
his adverfary, more accuftomed to this 
kind of conteft, overwhelmed him with 
quotations and authorities. Coulofki, 
when he could find no more arguments, 
flew in a paffion, as is ufual with 
difputants; but, at length, which is 
far lefs ufual, fuffered himfelf to be 
convinced by his adverfary’s reafoning, 
and embraced the opinion of the fect 
of Ali. He even allowed that Omar 
was the wickedeft of men, and that 
Mehemet Mohadin might ftill be alive, 
as he is believed to be by the Perfians. 

Our philofopher found no fmall dif- 
ficulty in juftifying this laft difobe- 
dience; yet, thought he, it cannot 
furely be any very blameable pradtice 
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to change our opinion, when we have 
been proved in an error. Demonitra- 
tion is not to be withitood, but by in- 
excufable obftinacy. And, after all, my 
father could not forefee that I fhould be 
gbliged to maintain a difpute, on the 
fubject of my faith, for ieveral days 
together, and at laft forced to acknow- 
ledge myfelf confuted, or be efteemed 
an obftinate fool ; a very mortifying 
thought to a philofopher. 

Thus did our traveller proceed, con- 
tinually perceiving his folly, and yet 
continually inventing fcphiims to ex- 
cufe it. But fuch are men; what won- 
der they fhould {o often deceive others, 
when they fo frequently impofe upon 
themfelves ? 

Coulofki, neverthelefs, was not per- 
feétly fatisfied that he was not repre- 
henfible, and began to grow melan- 
choly. His misfortunes, however, 
were not yet at their height. An un- 
expected accident rendered them com- 
pleat. The caravan was robbed; If- 
mael, reduced to defpair, had now 
no refource but to return to his father. 
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The joy he felt, on once more find- 
ing himielf at home, at firft diflipated 
his grief. O my father, cried he, I 
have finned againtt philofophy and a- 
gain thee. I have fallen into every 
error I promifed to avoid. 

My ion, faid old Couloki, you 
have only finned againtt yourfelf; but, 
perhaps, itis my fault. I did not fuf- 
ficiently warn you againft that vanity, 
which has been the fource of all your 
misfortunes. Yet may your late mif- 
takes be ufeful to you through the rett 
of your life. No inftruétion is better 
remembered than that which is dearly 
bought. You are already-cured of 
your prefumption, which 1s certainly 
making a confiderable progreis. Phi- 
lofophers are not exempt trom a few 
falfe fteps ; they even ceniationes fall, 
but they afterwards rife, ftronger and 
more courageous. ‘Taught witdom by 
calamity, they afterward perform the 
reft of their journey, through the world, 
with fewer deviations from the paihs 
of prudence. 


Th METHOD of maxinc BUTTER. 


[By Mr. J. Hazard, 
AS no butter is efteemed equal to 


that which is made in the coun- 
tv of Effex, and which is well known 
by the name of Epping butter, and 
which, in almoft every ieaioa of the 
year, will yield at London from one 
thilling to fourteen-pence per pound 
avoirdupoife, I prefuine it will not be 
deemed improper to recommend far- 
mers to adopt the method of making 
fuch butter ; TI fhall alfo add what I 
have gathered from upwards of twenty 
years experience, part of which time 
I refided, and occupied a large farm, 
in the neighbourhood of Epping, I 
have fince been a refident in the coun- 
ty of Somerfet. ‘And in-both coun- 
ties we could in general obtain one 
halfpenny or penny per pound more 
for our butter than the general market 
price. 
Before I proceed to point out the 
method of making the butter, it may 
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not be improper to fay fomething con, 
cerning the dairy-houfe, which fhould 
always be kept in the neateit order, 
and fo fituated as that the windows or 
lattices never front the fouth, fouthe 
exft, or fouth-welt ; lattices are alfo 
to be preferred to windows, as they 
admit a more free circulation of the 
air than glazed lights poffibly can do. 
It has been objected that they admit 
cold air in winter, and the fun in 
fummer; but the remedy is eafily 
obtained, by making a frame the fize 
or fomewhat larger than the lattice, 
and conftructing it fo as to flide back- 
ward and forward at pleafure ; pack- 
thread itrained acrofs this frame, and 
oiled cap paper paited thereon, will 
admit the light, and keep out the fun 
and wind. 

It is hardly poffible in the fummer 
to keep a dairy-houfe too cool; on 
which account none fhould be fituated 
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far from a good fpring or current of 
water. ‘They fhould be neatly paved 
either with red brick or fmooth hard 
fione, and laid with a proper defcent, 
{o that ne water may Iqdge ;_ this pave- 
ment fhould be well wafhed ia the 
fummer every day ; and all the uten- 
jils belonging to the dairy fhould be 
kept perfectly clean; nor fhould we 
ever fufter the churns to be~fcalded in 
the dairy, as the fteam that arifes from 
hot water will injure the milk. Nor 
do I approve of cheeie. being kept 
therein, or rennet for making cheefe, 
or having a cheefe-prefs fixed in a 
‘dairy, as the whey and curd will dif- 
fufe their acidity throughout the room. 

The proper receptacles for milk are 
etrthen pans, or wooden vats or trun- 
dles, but none of thefe fhould be lin- 
ed with lead, as that mineral certainly 
contains a poifonous quality, and may 
in fome degree affect the milk ; but 
if people are fo obitinate as to periift 
jn ufing them, I advife that they never 
forget to fcald them, fcrub them well 
with falt and water, and to dry them 
thoroughly, before they depofit the 
milk therein. Indeed all the uteniils 
fhould be cleaned in like manner be- 
fore they are ufed ;'and if after this 
they in the lealt degree fmell four, 
they muft undergo a iecond fcrubbing 
before they are fit for ufe. 

With refpect to making of butter, 
it is right to obferve, that the greater 
the quantity made from a few cows, the 
greater will be the farmer’s profit ; 
therefore he fhouid never keep any 
but what are elteemed goed milkers. 
A bad cow will be equaiiy expentive 
in her keep, and will not perhaps (by 
the butter and cheefe that is made from 
her) bring in more than from three to 
fix pounds a vear; whereas a good 
one will bring fom feven to ten 
pounds per annum: therefore, it is 
obvious that bad cows fhould be part- 
ed with, and good ones purchafed in 
tieir room. 

* When fuch are obtained, a good 
fervant thould be employed to milk 
them; as through the’ negle& and 
imiimanagement of fervants, it fre- 
quently happens that the beit cows 


are fpoiled. I advife no farmer to 
truft entirely to fervants, but fome- 
times to fee themfelves that their cows 
are milked clean; for if any milk is 
fuffered to remain in the udder, the 
cow will daily give lefs, till at length 
the will become dry befoue the proper 
timg, and the next feafon fhe will 
fcarce give milk fuflicient to pay for 
her keep. 7 

It fometimes happens that fome of 
a cow’s teats may be {fcratched er 
wounded fo as to produce foul or cor- 
rupted milk ; when this ie the cafe, 
we fhould by no means mix it with the 
fweet milk, but give it to the pigs 5 
and that which is conveyed to the 
dairy-houfe fhould remain in the pai} 
till it is nearly cooi, before it be ftrain- 
ed; I mean if the weather be warm ; 
but in frofty weather it fhould be im- 
mediately ftrained, and a {mall quan- 
tity of boiling water may be mixed 
with it, which will caufe it to pro- 
duce’ cream in abundance, and the 
more fo, if the pans or vats have a 
large furface. 

During the hot fummer months, it 
is right to rife with or before the fun, 
that the cream may be fkimm’d from 
the milk ere the dairy becomes warm ; 
nor fhould the milk at that feafon 
fiand longer in the vats, &c. than 
twenty-four hours, nor be fkimm’d 
in the evening till after fun-fet. In 
winter milk may remain unfkimm’d 
for thirty-fix or forty-eight hours ; 
the cream fhould be’ depofited in a 
deep pan, which fhould be kept dur- 
ing the fummer in the cooleft part of 
the dairy ; or in acool cellar where 
a free air is admitted, which is ftill 
better. Where people have not an 
opportunity of churning every other 
day, they fhould fhift the creain daily 
into clean pans, which will Keep it 
cool, but they fthould never fail to 
churn at leaft twice in the week in hot 
weather; and this work fhould be 
done in a morning before the fun ap- 
pears; taking care to fix the churn 
where there is a free draught of air. 
If a pump-churn be to be ufed, it 
may be plunged a foot deep into a 
tub of cold water, and fhould remain 

there 
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there during the whole time of churn- they colour their butter in winter, but 
ing, which will very much harden this adds nothing to its goodnefs ; and 
the butter. Aftrong rancid flavour it rarely happens that the farmers in 
will be given to butter, if we churn or near Epping ufe any,colour, but 
fo near the fire as to heat the wood in when they do, it is very: innocent. 
the winter feafon. They procure fome found carrots, 
After the butter is churned, it whole juice they exprefs through a 
fhould be immediately wafhed in fieve, and mix with the cream when 
many different waters, till itis per- i¢ enters. the churn, which makes it 
feétly cleanied from the milk; but appear like May-butter ; nor do they 
J mut remark, that a warm hand at any time ufe much falt, though a 
will foften it, and make it appear little is abfolutely necefiary. ' 
greafy, fo that it will be impodible - As they make in that county verv 
to obtain the beit price for it. The little cheefe, fo of courfe very Intie 
cheefemongers ufe two pieces of -whey butter is made, nor do I with 
wood for their butter; and if thofe any perfon to make it, except for pre- 
awho have a very het hand were to fent ufe, as it will nbt keep good 
have fuch, they might work the but» more thay two“ ays; and the whey 
ter fo as to make it more faleabie. will: turn to better account to fatten 
The Epping butter is made up for pigs with; nothing feeds them fatter, 
market in long rolls, weighing a no; will any thing make them fo dels 
pound each; in the county of Somer- cately white. But I mutt. obferve, 
fet they dith it in half pounds for fale; that-no good bacon can be made from 
but if they forget to rub falt round the pigs thus fatted; where much. butter 
infide of the difh, it will be difficult 1s made, good cheefe for fervants 
to work it fo as to make it appear maybe obtained trom tkimm’d. milk, 


handfome. and the whey will afterwards do for 
Butter will requite, and endure, ftore pigs. 
more working in winter than in fum- = The foregoing rules will fuffice for 


mer ; but I muitremark, that Inever making good butter in any country$ 
knew any perfon whofe hand was but as {ome people are partial to the 
warm by nature make good butter. Weft-Couxtry method, I thall deicribe 
. Thofe who ufe a pump-churn muf it as briefly as poffible. 


endeavour to keepa regular flroke, . In the firit place they depofit their 


nor fhould they admit any perfon to milk in earthen pans in their dairy- 
afliit them, except they keep nearly houfe, and (after they have ftood 
the fame ftroke; for if they churn -twelve hours in the fummer, ‘and dou- 
more flowly, the butter wili in the ble that {pace in the winter) they re- 
winter go back, asitis called, and if ‘move them to ftoves made for that 
the ftroke be more quick and violent purpofe, which ftoves are filled with 
in the fummer, it will caufe a fer- hot embers ; on thefe they remain till 
mentation, by which means the but- -bubbies rife, and the cream changes 
ter will imb.be a very difagreeable its colour; it is then deemed heated 
flavour. enough, and this they call fcalded 
Where people keep many cows, a cream; it is afterwards removed flea- 
barrel-churn is to be preferred; but dily to the dairy,. where it remains 
if this be not kept very clean, the twelve hours more, and is then fkira+ 
bad effects will be diicovered in the med from te milk and put into a tub 
butter; nor muft we forget to fhift orchurn; if it be putintoatub, & 
the fituation of the churn when we is beat well with the hand, and thus 
nfe it, I mean as the feafons alter, they obtain butter; but a cleanlicr 
fo as to fix it ina warm place in win-~ way is to make ufe ofachurn. Some 
ter, and where there is a free air in feald it over the fire, but then the 
fummer. {moke is apt to affeét it ; and in either 
da many parts of this kingdom caie, if the pans touch the fire, they 
i will 
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will crack or fly, and the milk and 
cream will be wafted. __ 

The Cambridgefhire fale butter is 
held in the higheft efteem, and is 
made nearly after the fame method as 
the Epping; and by wathing and 
working the falt from it, the cheefe- 
mongers in London often fell it at a 
high price for frefh butter. They 
depolit it when made into’ wooden 
tabs or firkins, which they expofe to 
the air for two or three weeks, and 
often wafh them ; but a readier wa 
is to feafon them with unflaked lime, 
or 2 large quantity of {alt and water 
well boiled will do: with this they 
muft be fcrubbed feveral times, and 
afterwards thrown into cold water, 
where they fhowld remain three or 
four dzys, or tilt they are wanted, 
then they fhould be fcrubbed as be- 
fore, and well rinfed with cold water ; 
bat before they receive the butter, 
care mult be taken to rub every part 
of the inftde of the firkin with falt ; 
then if the butter be properly made, 
and perfectly fweet, 1« may be gently 
prefied into the firkin; but it mut be 
well falted when it is made up, and 
the fat fhould be equally diftributed 

n the whole mafs, and a good 
hand-full of falt mutt be {pread on the 
top of the firkin before it is headed, 
after which the head fhould be imme- 
diately put on. 

They purfue nearly the fame me- 
thod m Suffolk and Yorkfhire; nor 
is the butter that is made in thefe 
counties much inferior to that made 
in Cambridgethire ; mdeed it is often 
fold in London for Cambridge but- 
ter; and no people make more but- 
ter from their cows than the York- 
$hire farmers do, which I am perfuad- 
ed is owing to the care they take of 
their cows in the winter; as at that 
feafon they houfe them all, feed them 
with good hay, and never fuffer them 
to go out (except to water) but when 
the weather is very ferene ; and when 
their cows calve, they give them 
comfortable malt mefhes for two or 
three days after ; but thefe cows never 
anfiver if they are removed to other 


counties, except the fame care and 
attendance be given them, and then 
none anfwer better. 

Land whereon cows feed does very 
often affect the butter. If wild gar- 
lick, charlock, or May-weed, be 
found in a paiture ground, cows fhould 
not feed therein till after they have 
been mown, when fuch pernicious 
plants will appear no more till the 
toliowing {pring ; but thofe cows that 
give milk muft not partake of the hay 
made therefrom, as that will alio dit- 
fufe its bad qualities. 

Great part of the Epping butter is 
made from cows that teed during the 
fummer months in Epping ioreft, 
where the leaves and fhrubby plants 
contribute greatly to the flavour of 
the butter. The mountains of Wales, 
the highlands of Scotland, and the 
moors, commons, and heaths in Eng- 
land, produce excellent butter where 
it is properly managed ; and though 
not equal in quantity, yet far fuperior 
in quality to that which is produced 
from the richeft meadows; and the 
land is often blamed when the butter 
is bad through mifmanagement, flut- 
tifhnefs, or inattention. 

Turnips and rape affect milk and 
butter, but brewers grains are fweet 
and wholfome food, and will make 
cows give abundancé of milk; yet 
the cream thereon will be thin, ex- 
cept good hay be given at the fame 
time, after every meal of grains. 

Coleworts and cabbages are alfo 
excellent food ; and if thefe and fa- 
voys were cultivated for this purpofe, 
the farmers in general would find their 
account in it. 

Cows fhould never be fuffered to 
drink improper water; ftagnated 
pools, water wherein frogs, &c. 
ipawn, common fewers, and ponds 
that receive the drainings of ftables, 
are improper. 

I write all thefe particulars from 
my own knowledge, and am well 
perfuaded they may prove ufeful to 


thofe who are not too much bigotted to 


ther own opin.oa. 
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CHaracTER of General W asHinGTON, by the Marquis de Chafteliux, 
a French General Officer. 


b fere can my teftimony add 
to the idea already formed of 
General Wafhington? The continent 
of North America, from Botton to 
Charles Town, is a great volume, 
every page of which prefents his eulo- 
gium. I know, that having had the 
opportunity of a near infpeCtion, and 
of clofely obferving him, fome more 
particular details may be expetted 
from me; but the ftrongeft charatte- 
riftic of this refpectable man is the 
perfect union which reigns between 
the phyfical and moral qualities which 
compofe the individual, one alone will 
enable you to judge of all the reft. 
If you are prefented with medals of 
Cwfar, of Trajan, or Alexander, on 
examining their features, you will 
fill be led to afk what was their fta- 
ture, and the form of their perfons ; 
but if you difcover, in a heap of ruins, 
the head or the limb of an antique 
Apollo, be not curious about the o- 
ther parts, but reft affured that they all 
were conformable to thofe of a god. 
Let not this comparifon be attributed 
to enthufiafm ! it is not my intention to 
exaggerate, I with only to expres the 
imprefion General Wafhington has 
left on my mind; the idea of a per- 
fect whole, that cannot be the produce 
of enthufiafim, which rather would 
reject it, fince the effect of propor- 
tion is to diminith the idea of great- 
nefs. Brave without temerity, labo- 
rious without ambition, generous 
without prodigality, noble without 
pride, virtuous without feverity; he 
feems always to have confined himfelf 
within thofe limits, where the virtues, 
by clothing themfelves in more lively, 
but more changeable and doubtful 
colours, may be miftaken for faults, 
This is the feventh year that he has 
commanded the army, and that he 
has obeyed the congreis; more need 
not be taid, efpecially in America, 
where they know how to appreciate 
all the merit contained in this fimple 
fact. Let it be repeated that Condé 
was intrepid, Turenne prudent, Eu- 


ene adroit, Catinat difinterefted. Ie 
is not thus that Wafhiagton will be 
charatterifed. It will be faid of him, 
at the end of a long civil war, he had 
nothing with which he could reproach 
himfelf. If any thing can be more 
marvellous than fuch a character, it 
is the unanimity of the public duffrages 
in his favour. Soldier, magiftrate, 
people, all love and admire him; 
all {peak of him in terms of tendernefs 
and veneration. Does there then exift 
a virtue capable of reitraining the ine. 
juftice of mankind ; or are glory and 
happinefs too recently eftablithed in 
America, for envy to have deigned to 
pafs the feas? 

In {peaking of this perfeét whole of 
which General Wathington. furnishes 
the idea, I have not excluded exterior 
form. His ftature is noble and lofty, 
he is well made, and exa¢tly propor- 
tioned; his phyfiognomy imiid and 
agreeable, but fuch as to render it 
impoffible to fpeak particularly of 
any of his features, fo that in quitting 
him, you have only the recoile@ion 
of a fine face. He has neithera grave 
nor a familiar air, his brow is fome- 
times marked with thought, but never 
with inquietude ; in inipiring reipect, 
he infpires confidence, and his imile 
is always the {mile of benevolence. 

Such is the character of this cele- 
brated general, as given by the Mar- 
quis de Chaftellux, in his travels into 
North America. Some readers, per- 
haps may fufpeét, that there is much 
of the fervour of enthufiaftic partiali~ 
ty in this animated charatter. The 
tranflator of thefe travels, however, 
who appears to have been perfonally 
acquainted with General Washington, 
has the following note on this pafiige : 
Ic is impoffibie for any man who has 
had the happinefs to approach the ge- 
neral, not to admire the accuracy of 
this defcription, and the juitnefs and 
happinefs with which it is developed, 
or toread it without the ftrongeit emp- 
tion. It is here above all, the tranf- 
lator muf apologize for his author ; 
it 
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it is not poffible to do juitice to the 
original; to feel all its elegance it 
mutt be read in the language in which 
it was written. Potterity, future hif- 
torians, will be grateful to the mar- 
quis de Chaftellux for this extuifite 
portrait; every feature, and every 
tint of which will itand the teft of the 
: devereit {crutiny, and be handed down 
to diftant ages in never fading colours. 

In another, place the Marquis thus 
{peaks of his favourite hero : the good- 
nefs and benevolence which charac- 
terize him, are evident from every 
thing about him; but the confidence 
he gives birth to, never occafions im- 
proper familiarity ; for the fentiment 
he inipires has the fame origin in every 
individual ,a profound efteem for his vir- 
tues, and a high opinion of his talents. 

This encomium has likewife given 
the tranfletor occafion to add the fol- 
lowing iatereiling particulars : Roche- 
faucault has faid, ** That no man is 
a hero to his» valet de chambre.” 
Without combating the general juitice 
of the remark, this excellent man is 
moit certainly an exception. Thofe 
who are the neare{t to his perfon love 
him the moft, but this is never fepa- 
rated from a marked degree of refpeét 
and admiration. ‘This is not only the 
univerfal teitimony, but I had myfelf 
the high gratification of obferving it. 
Before the war, there was not a gen- 
‘ tleman within the circle of his neigh- 
bourhood, who, having important con- 
cerns, or a family to leave behind 
him, did not clofe his eyes in peace, 
could he be fo fortunate as ‘to get Mr. 
Wafhington for an executor: an un- 
equivocal proof of his integrity, I 
have likewife the ftrongeit teftimony 
to refute thofe injurious infinuations 
which have been propagated by envy, 
ignorance, or party malevolence, with 
the view of depreciating his talents. 
I had particular bufineis to: tranfact 
with him in 1782, re(pecting the eftates 
of an old friend to whom he was exe- 
cutor, but which from peculiar cir- 
cumitances had been totally negieét- 
ed by the noble heirs in England, from 
the year 1771, indeed ] may fay, from 
the year 1767. I found his excellen- 
cy 1a Wiuter quarters at Philadelphia ; 
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on entering into converfation on the 
fubjeét, which was of a moft complicat- 
ed nature, the General modeftty ap- 
prized me, that from the aétive and 
turbulent fitaation in which he had 
long been placed, never having been 
at his own houfe in Virginia fince the 
year 1775, but one night on his -re- 
turn from York ‘Town, he was igno- 
rant of his own affairs, and was con- 
fequently afraid he could afford me 
but little information refpecting thofe 
in queftion : but what was my aitonifh- 


‘ment, when, after this prelude, he 


entered into an accurate detail of every 
thing refpecting them, {carcely omit- 
ting, as I afterwards found upon the 
{pot, the moft minute particular! On my 
arrival in Virgenia, I had an oppor- 
tunity, of perufing, amongft the papers, 
many of his letters written whilit in 
the active management of the affairs, 
which furnifhed me with unquettiona- 
ble proefs of the clearnefs of his head, 
the honour and difintereftednefs of his 
heart, and the uncommon perfpicuity | 
and elegance of his ityle ; foas to con- 
vince me of the identity of the pen that 
produced thofe admirable epifiolary 
performances, which did him fo much § 
honour during the war, and will ever 7 
mark the energy of his mind, and the 
exccllence of his underttanding. I 
have dwelt with the more fatisfaction 
on this particular, as Envy, unable to 
detract from their merit, has made 
frequent attempts to rob his fame of | 
the honour of having ever produced | 
them ; and what relates to the public 
opinion concerning: himfelf he always 
leaves to the determination of others.. 
This heartfelt but. faithful tribute te 
tranfcendent virtue and abilities, is the 
effulion of a mind unaccuftomed to | 
flattery, and in an inftance where flat- | 
tery neither has, nor can have any § 
objeét. Thad long revered his charac- J 


ter beforeI faw him, and we allknow & 


that too much prepofieffion is generally 
unfavourable on a nearer view ; but 
to know him, eftablifhes and heightens 
the moit favourable ideas ; and I faw, 
and knew this truly great man, only 
to root in ‘my mind the moit fincere & 
attachment, affection and yeneration 
for his perion and character. 

4 Com- 
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4 QBmpendious PEERAGE of Encrann, continued from Page 
299 of our Magazine for December af; containing a genealogical 


Account of the Noble Family of Grosvenor, Earl Grosvenor, 
with thir ARMS, neatly engraved. P 


HE anceftors of this noble family 

flourifhed with great luftre in 
Normandy, for a long feries of years 
after founding that fovereign duchy, 
by Rollo, in the year g12; and the 
patriarch of the family was an uncie of 
that celebrated Danifh chieftain. ‘They 
derive their name from the poffeffion 
of a certain office of great power and 
traft, then called Le Grovenour. 

The firft of the family from whom 
we can trace the lineal defcent of the 
prefent Earl Grofvenor, was 

Gilbert le Grofvenor, who came o- 
ver, at the conqueft, with his uncle, 
Hugh Lupus, Count of Avranches, on 
whom William I conferred the earl- 
dom and county of Chefter, with fun- 
dry rich eftates. ‘This Gilbert left a 
fon, 

Robert, who was enriched by the 
bounty of his great uncle, the Earl of 
Chefter, was tucceeded by his fon, 

Henry, who was the father of 

Raufe, who diftinguifhed himfelf in 
the wars cf King Stephen. His fuc- 
ceffor, 

Robert, acquired great renown in 
the Crufades under Richard Coeur de 
Lion. The next in defcent to him 
was 
" Richard, who was fucceeded by his 

Nn, 

Robert, who, in the reign of Ed- 
ward I, was Sheriff of Chefter, and 
diftinguifhed himfelf in the wars of 
Scotland. His fon, 

Sir Robert, was a famous warrior 
under Edward III. His fon, 

Raufe, was father of 

Sir Robert, who had a famous conteft 
with Sir Richard le Scrope, concerning 
a Coat of arms, viz. azure, one bend, or; 
when, after a trial that lafted three 
years, it was adjudged, that Sir Rich- 
ard, the plaintiff, ihould bear the faid 
arms as formerly, and that Sir Robert 


fhould likewife bear them, but with a 
bordure d’argent. Sir Robert, conceiv- 
ing himfelf injured by this fentence, 
appealed to the king himfelf, (Richard 
li,) before whom, by his cormmiifion- 
ers, the whole proceedings were review- 
ed, and the former fentence, as far as 
refpettcd Sir Richard le Scrope, con- 
firmed; while Sir Robert le Grofvenor 
was allowed, either to conform to the 
faid fentence, or inftead of a bend, or, 
to bear a garb, or, from the arms of 
the ancient earls of Cheiter, his con- 
fanguinity to them having been fully 
proved in the courfe of the trial: 
whereupon, Sir Robert, ever after; 
bore for his arms, azurc, a garb, or; 
and the fame have been conftantly ufed 
by his fucceflors.—This Sir Robert 
left a fon, ‘ 

Sir Thomas, who had four fons; 1. 
Robert, his fucceffor; 2: Raufe, con- 
tinuator of the male line; 3.’fhomas, 
whofe defcendents have been long ex- 
tinét; and 4. Randolph, progenitor to 
the Grofvenors of Warwickhhire. 

Robert, the eldeft fon, who, for 
the greateft part of the reign of Henry 
I, was in the French war, had fix 
daughters, among whom his‘great ef- 
tates in Chefhire and Staffordthire, 
were divided at his death, in 1465, by 
a deed of partition. 

Raufe, the fecond brother of this 
Robert, by his firtt wife Joan, daughter 
and heirefs of John Eton, Efq. of Eton 
(now Eaton) Hall, near Chefter,brought 
that eftate into the family. He leit 
three fons, and was fucceeded by the 
eldeft, ; 

Robert, who had two fons, and was 
fucceeded by his fecond and furviving 
fon, 

Richard, who in 1 Henry VIII, 
married Catharine, a daughter and 
coheirefs of Richard Coton, Efq. of 
Staffordfhire, (anceftor of the late Sar 

E John 
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John Cotton, Bart.) who was defcend- 
ed from a daughter of Reginald I, 
Count of Burgundy, by a daughter of 
Richard II, Dukeof Normandy, grand- 
father of William the Conqueror. By 
this lady he had four fons and eleven 
daughters. Dying in 1542, he was 
fucceeded by his eldeft fon, 

Sir Thomas, who died in 1549, and 
was fucceeded by his eldeit fon, 

Thomas, who died in 1579, and 
was fucceeded by his eldett fon, 

Richard, Sheriff of Chefter in 1602, 
who was fucceeded by his fecond fur- 
viving fon, 

Richard, who was knighted by 
James I, and afterw:rd created a ba- 
ronet. He was Sheriff of Chefhire and 
reprefentative for that county. He 
fuffered much for his attachment to 
Charles I. He died in 1645, and 
was fucceeded by his eldeft fon, 

Sir Richard, the fecond baronet, who 
likewife fuffered much in the royal 
caufe. Hisfon, Roger Grofvenor, Efq. 
whole eftates, in the life-time of his 
father, were no le{s than 3000l. a year, 
had it fequeftered for the fame caufe. 
At the reftoration, he was one of the 
thirteen gentlemen of Chefhire, nomi- 
nated by the King, for the intended 
order of the Royal Oak. He loft his 
lifein a duel, in 1661, in his thirty-third 
year; and his father dying in 1664, 
the title and eftate devolved on Ro- 
ger’s eldeft fon, 

Sir Thomas, third baronet, repre- 
fentative of Chefter in many parlia- 
ments, and mayor of that city in 1685. 
He was that year captain of a troop of 
horfe, in King James’s, army then en- 
camped at Hounflow; but voting a- 
gainit the meafures then purfuing 
againft the conftitution, he refigned 
his commiffion. He died in 1700, 
having had five fons, viz. 1. Thomas, 
who died young; 2. Sir Richard, fourth 
baronet ; 3. Sir Thomas, fifth baronet ; 
4. Sir Robert, fixth baronet; and 5. 
Roger, who died young. 


Sir Richard, the fourth baronet, a¢ 
well as all the fucceflors to the title, 
reprefented the city of Chefler in many 
parliaments. At the coronation of King 
George II, he acted as Grand Cup 
Bearer, as Lord of the Manor of Wy- 
mondeley, in Hertfordfhire. Dying 
in 1732 without iflue, he was {ucceeded 


” Sir Thomas, fifth baronet, who died 
unmarried at Naples, in 1733, and 
was fucceeded by 

Sir Robert, fixth baronet, who, in 
§732, married Jane, only daughter 
of Thomas Warre, Efg. of Somer- 
fetfhire, and by her had two fons, viz. 
1. Richard, now Earl Grofvenor; 2. 
Thomas, reprefentative in the prefent 
parliament for the city of Chefter ; and 
alfo four daughters. He died in 1755, 
and was fucceeded by 

Sir Richard, feventh batonet, the 
zoth in paternal defcent from Gilbert 
le Grofvenor above-mentioned. < In 
1761, he was created Baron Grofve- 
nor, of Eaton, in Chefhire; and, in 
1784, Vifcount Belgrave in the fame 
county, and Earl Grofvenor. He is 
Lieutenant-colone? of the Chethire 
militia, and LL. D. In 1764, he 
married Henrietta, daughter of Henry 
Vernon, Efq. of Hilton, in Stafford- 
fhire. By this lady (from whom his 
lordflip has been feparated many years) 
he has one furviving fon, Robert, 
born March 22, 1767. 


Arms.] Azure, a Garb, Or. 


Crest.] On a wreath, a talbot, 
ftatant, Or. 


. Suprorters.] On each fide, 2 
talbot reguardant, Or ; each plain col- 
lar’d, Azure. 


MortTo.] Nobilitatis Virtus, non 
Stemma, Chatatter—Virtue, not An- 
ceftry, the Mark of Nobility. 

Curer Szats.] Eaton Hall, in 
Chefhire, and Halkin Hall in Flint 
fhire. 
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\ THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 


NumeB. 


XVIII. 


ON THE ART OF NAVIGATION. 


Inventa fecuit primus qui nave profundum, 
Et rudibus remis folicitavit aquas ; 

‘T'ranquillis primus trepidus fe credidit undis, 
Littora fecuro tramite famma legens: 

Mox longos tentare finus, & linquere terras, 
E+ leni coepit pandere vela Noto: 

Aft ubi paulatim praceps audacia crevit, 
Cordaque languentem dedidicere metum ; 
Jam vagus irrupit pelago, coelumque fecutus, 
J£geas hyemes, loniafque domat. 


CLAupPIAN. 


Firft on the wave the favage fees afloat, 

With uncouth oars, his juft invented boat ; 
‘With timid eye the tranquil water views, 

And clofe to fhore his courfe fecure purfues : 
To catch ¢he Southern breeze he next eflays, 
And {preads the fail to crofs the {pacious bays : 
Then, by degrees, forgot dejecting fears, 

No more with afpeéct dread the fea appears ; 
Intrepid grown, he ftretches to the main, 

Nor can the fhores his eager bark detain ; 
But far away, the heav’ns alone his guide, 
He braves th’ Egean ftorms and fierce Jonian tide. 


i T is not an ill-founded prefumption, 
that all the early migrations of 
mankind were made by land. The 
ocean, which every where furrounds 
the habitable earth, as well as the va- 
rious arms of the fea, which feparate 
one region from another, though def- 
tined to facilitate the communication 
between djitant countries, feem, at 
firft, to be formed to check the pro- 
grefs of man, and to mark the bounds 
of that part of the globe to which Na- 
ture had confined him. It was long, we 
may fuppofe, before men attempted to 
pafs this formidable baryier, and be- 
¢ame fo fkilful and adventurous as to 
commit themfelves to the mercy of the 
winds and waves, or to quit their na- 
tive fhore in queit of remote and un- 
known regions. 


Le 


Horace feems to have this idea, and 
to confider the firft voyager as pofled- 
fed of an intrepidity more than human: 


Circa pe&tus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commifit pelago ratem 

Primus 
Necquicquam Deus abfcidit 

Prudens oceano diflociabili 
Terras, fi tamen impize 

Non tangenda sates tranfiliunt vada. 





Or oak, or brafs, with triple fold, 
Around that daring mortal’s bofom rol!'d, 

Who firft, to the wi'd ocean's rage, 
Launch'd the frail bark —— 

Jove has the realms of earth in vain 
Divided by the inhabitable mar, 

If thips profane with fearlets pride, 
Bound o'er th’ inviolable tide. 

FRANCIS. 


E2 Navi- 
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Navigation and fhip-building are 
fuch complicated arts, that they re- 
quire the ingenuity, as well as expe- 
rience, of many fucceffive ages, to 
bring them to any degree of perfection. 
From the raft or canoe, which firft 
ferved to carry a favage over the rixer 
that obftructed him in the chafe, to the 
conftruction of a veffel capable of con- 
taining a numerous crew, with fafety, 
to a diftant coaft, the progrefs in im- 
provement is immenfe. Many efforts 
muft have been made, many experi- 
ments tried, and much labour and in- 
vention employed, before men could 
accomplith this arduous and important 
undertaking. ‘The rude and imper- 
tect ftate in which navigation is fill 
found, among all nations which are 
not coniiderably civilized, correfponds 
with this account of its progrefs, and 
demonttrates that, in early times, the 
art was not fp far improved as to enable 
men to undertake diltant voyages, or 
to attempt remote difcoveries. 

Lucretius enumerating the various 
aris, that were brought to the. per- 
feftion they had attained in his time, 
by the obfervation of fucceffive artii!s, 
improving upon ney hints and aug- 
menting experience, begins firft with 
this important fcience : 


Navigia, atque agriculturas, moenia, leges, 

Arma, vies, veites, & catera de gencre 
herum, 

Pramia, delicias quoque vite funditus om- 
neis, 

Carmina, picturas, & dadala figna polire, 

Ufus, & impigra fimul experientia mentis 

Paulatim docuit p-detentim progredientis. 

dic unum quicquid paulatim protrahit ztas 

Tn medium ratioque in luminis eruit oras. 

Namque aliud ex alio clarefcere corde vide- 
bant 

Art:bus, ad fummum danec venére cacumen. 


Thus fhips, thus clothes, thus wine, and 
oil began ; 

And towns, the comfort and fupport of man ; 

But better'd, all to due perfeétion brough:, 

By fcarching wits, from long experience 
taught. 

Thus time, and thus fagacious men produce 

A thoufand things or for delight or ule ; 

For one thing known does vigorous light 


impart 
For farther fearch, and leads to height of art. 
: CREECH, 


There will ever be fpeculat-rs, fond 
to conjecture concerning the origin of 
things, however remote in time, and 
enveloped in obfcurity. Various, in 
cou:fe, have been the conjectures con- 
cerning navigation ; conjectures, which 
however unfatisfactory, are yet fo far in- 
terefting, as they furnifh fome pleafing 
fcope for ingenious, as well as fanciful 
refiections. Among the ancients, the 
poets refer the invention of the art of 
navigation to Neptune ; others to Bac- 
chus, others to Hercules, others to 
Jafon, and others to Janus, who is 
faid to. have conftructed the firft fhip. 
Hiftorians afcribe it to the Abgenites, 
the Phcenicians, and the ancient inha- 
bitants of Britain. Some will have it, 
that the firft hint was taken from the 
flight of the kite; others from the 
motion of fifhes in general; and o- 
thers, to that of the nautilus, a curi- 
ous fhell-fith, in particular ; while .a 
learned editor of Virgil’s Georgics be- 
lieves, that an alder-tree, grown hol- 
low with age, and-falliag into the 
river on which it was planted, (for this 
tree delights in a moift foil and the 
banks of rivers) gave the firft hint to- 
ward navigation : 


Tune alnos primum fluvii fenfére cavatas : 
Then firft the rivers hallowed alders bore. 


And thus Dryden has poetically de- 
livered his fentiments on the fubject : 


By viewing Nature, Nature's handmaid, 
Art, 
Makes mighty things from fall begin- 
nings grow : 
The fithes firit to thipping did impart, 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the 


pre Ww. 


Some log perhaps upon the waters fwam, 
An vitlefs drift, which rudely cut withing 
And hollowed fir, a floating trough be- 
became, 


And crots fome rivulet paffage did begin, 


In thipping fuch as this, the Irith kern, _ 
And untaught Indians on the ftream did 
ciide : 


Ere fharp-keel’d boats to ftem the flood did 


learn, ; 
Ox fin-like oars did fp:ead from either fide. 
Add 
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Add bt 2 fail, and Saturn fo appear d, 
When from loft empire he an exile went, 
And with the golden age to Tyber ficer'd, 
Where coin and commeree firft he did in- 
vent. 
Rude as their fhips was navigation then ; 
No yfeful compafs or meridian known 5 
Coatting, they kept the land within their ken, 
And knew the north but when the pole 
ftar fhene. 


Scripture refers the origin of fo ufe- 
ful an invention to God himfelf, who 
gave the firit ipecimen in the ark built 
by Noah: for the raillery which that 
good patriarch underwent on account 
of his enterprife, is a fufficient demon- 
ftration, that the world was thenigno- 
rant of any thing like navigation, and 
that they even thought it umpoffible. 

But whatever be the origin of this 
art, and whatever nation may claun 
the honeur of inventiag it, or of hav- 


* ing rendered it fubfervient to the no- 


ble advantages of commerce, it is 
certain, that, among all the nations 
of antiquity, the ttru&ure of their vef- 
fels was extremely rude, and their 
method of working them no leis de- 
fective. They were unacquzinted 
with fome of the great principles and 
operations ef navigation, which are 
now conlidered as the firft elements on 
which that icience is founded. "Thongh 
that property of the magnet, by which 
it attra¢ts iron, was well known to the 
ancients, its moft amazing and im- 
portant virtue of pointing to the poles 
had efcaped their obfervation. De- 
flitute ofthis. faithful guide, which 
now conducts the pilot with fo much 
certainty in the unbounded ocean, 
during the darknefs of night, and when 
the heavens are covered with clouds, 
the ancients had no other method of 
regulating their courfe, than by ob- 
ferving the fun and ftars. Their na- 
vigation was, in courfe, uncertain and 
timid. They durft feldom quit fight 
of land, but crept along the coait, 
expofed to all the dangers, and retard- 
ed by all the obftruétions, unavoidable 
in holding fuch an awkward courfe. 
An incredible length of time was re- 
quifite for performing voyages, which 
are new finithed in a fhort {pace. 


5 
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Even in the mildeft climates, and in 
feas the leatt tempeftuous, it was only 
during the fummer months that the 
ancients ventured out of their harbours. 
The remainder of the vear was loit in 
inadtivity. It would have been deem- 
ed moft inconfiderate rafhnefs to brave 
the fury of the winds and waves dur- 
ing the winter. 

Thofe who have written more dif- 
fufively upon the fubjeét, have taken 
a furvey of the progrefs of difcovery 
and navigation among the ancients ; 
beginning with the Egyptians, and 
proceeding fucceffively with the Phe- 
nicians, Jews, Carthaginians, Greeks, 
and Romans. From this furvey, which 
may be traced-from the earlicit dawn of 
hiftorical knowledge to the full eita- 
blifhment of the Roman empire, the 
progrefs of the ancients appears to be 
wonderfully flow. It feems neither 
adequate to what we might have ex- 
pected from the activity and enterprife 
of the human mind, nor to what might 
have been performed by the powers of 
the great empires, that. {utceflively 
governed the world. If we reject ac- 
counts that are fabulous and obfcure ; 
if we adhere fteadily to the light and 
information of authentic hiftory, with- 
out fubftituting in its place the con- 
jeGures of fancy, cr the dreams of 
etymologifts, we muft conclude, that 
the knowledge which the ancients had 
acquired of the habitable globe was ex- 
tremely confined. This would fuffiz 
ciently appear from a review of fuch 
parts of the world as they had never 
explored. Fut there is yet a more de- 
ciiive proof of this, in an opinion 
which univerfally prevailed among 
them, that the earth was divid- 
ed into five regions, which they dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of zones. 
Two of thefe, the neareft to the poles, 
they termed frigid zones; and they 
believed that the extreme cold which 
reigned perpetually there, rendered 
them uninhabitable. Another, feated 


under the line, and extending on 
either fide toward the tropics, they 
called the torrid zone ; and they ima- 
gined it to be fo burnt up with unre- 
mitting heat, as to be equally defti- 
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tute of inhabitants. On the other two 
zones, which occupied the remainder 
of the earth, they beftowed the appel- 
Jation of temperate ; and they taught 
that thefe, being the only regions in 
which life could fubfift, were allotted 
to man for his habitation. This wild 
opinion was not a conceit of the unin- 
formed vulgar, or a fanciful fiction of 
the pocts, but a fyftem adopted by the 
moft enlightened philofophers, the moft 
accurate hiftorians and geographers, 
in Greece and Rome. According to 
this theory, a vaft portion of the habi- 
table globe was pronounced to be unfit 
for fuftaining the human fpecies. 
Thofe fertile 2nd populous regions 
within the torrid zone, which are now 
known not only to yield their own in- 
habitants the neceffaries and comforts 
of life, with moft luxuriant profufion, 
but to communicate their fuperfluous 
ftores to the refit of the world, were 
fuppofed to be the feat of perpetual 
fterility and defolation. As all the 
parts of the globe which the ancients 
had difcovered, lay within the north- 
ern temperate zone, their opinion 
that the other temperate zone was in- 
abited, was founded not on difcove- 
ry, but on reafoning and conjecture. 
They even believed that, by the in- 
futterable heat of the torrid zone, 
fuch an infuperable barrier was placed 
between the two temperate regions of 
the earth, as would prevent for ever 
any intercourfe between them. 
Neverthelefs, the difcoveries of the 
Greeks and Romans were ftill very 
confiderable, wien compared to thofe 
of remoter times; and, in the fecond 
century of the chriftian zra, geogra- 
phy, enriched by new obfervations, 
made a very confpicuous figure, under 
the aufpices of Ptolemy the philofo- 
pher. The difcoveries, fubfequent to 
thefe times, would lead me into a 
field of difcuffion two extenfive for this 
number ; which J shall conclude, there- 
fore, with fome very ingenious and 
interefting reflections on the prefent 


wonderful perfection. of navigation, 
from a recent publication *. 

** Of all the arts and profeffions 
which have at any time attracted my 
notice, fays he, none has ever appeared 
to be more aftonifhing and marvellous 
than that of navigation, in the flate in 
which it is at prefent; an art which 
doubtlefs affords one of the molt cer- 
tain irrefragable proofs of the amazing 
powers of the human ‘underftand- 
ing. This cannot be made more evi- 
dent, than when, taking a retrofpec- 
tive view of the totteriag, inartificial 
craft to which navigation owes its ori. 
gin, we compare it with a noble and 
majeftic edifice, containing 1coo men, 
together with their provilions, drink, 
furniture, wearing-apparel, and other 
neceflaries for many months, betides 
100 pieces of heavy ordnance; and 
bearing all this vaft apparatus fafely, 
and as it were on the wings of. the 
wind, acrofs immente feas to the moft 
diftant fhores. The following exam- 
ple may ferve fer the prefent to deli. 
neate at full length, as it were, the 
idea above alludedto. But firft 1 muft 
premife, that a huge, unweildy log of 
wood, with the greateft difficulty, and 
in the moft uncouth manner,, hollowed 
out in the infide, and fomewhat point- 
ed at both ends, and in this guife fet 


ona river for the purpofé of tranfport*’ 


ing two or three perions belonging to 
one and the fame family acrofs a piece 
of water 2 few feet deep, by the af- 
fiftance of a pole puthed againft the 
ground, cannot with any propriety be 
confidered as the image ct navigation 
in its firft and carlictt ftage. For it 
feems evident to me, that people in 
the beginning only took three or four 
trunks of trees, and faftened them to- 
gether, and then, by means of this 
kind of raft, got acrois {uch waters as 
were too deep for them to ford over, 
and acrofs which they could not well 
fwim with their children, and various 
kinds of goods which they might with 
to preferve from being wet. ‘The ca- 


* Hiftory cf the Voyages.and Difcoveries made in the North; tranflated from the Geri 


man of John Remhold Foite, LL.D. 
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noe, however, is a fpecimen of the 
art in a more advanced ftate, as this 
kind of craft is capable of having di- 
rection given to it, and even of fo capi- 
tal an improvement as that of having a 
fail added to it. For this reafon I 
choofe this vehicle for a ftandard, in 
preference to a mere raft, to which, 
imperfect as it is, it is fo much fupe- 
rior. Let us, then, compare this with 
a large maje.tic floating edifice, the 
refult of the ingenuity and united 1a- 
bour of many hundreds of hands, and 
compofed of a great number of well- 
proportioned picces,- nicely faftened 
together by means of iron nails and 
bolts, and rendered fo tight with tow 
and pitch, that no water can pene- 
trate into it. Now, in order to give 
motion and direétion to this enormous 
machine, fome altonifhingly lofty pieces 
of timber have been fixed upright in it, 
and fo many moveable crois pieces 
have been added to it, together with 
fuch a variety of pieces of itrong linen 
cloth, for the purpofe of catching the 
wind, and of receiving its impulfe 
and propelling power, that the num- 
ber of them amounts to upwards of 
thirty. For changing the direction of 
thefe yards and fails, according to 
particular circumftances, it has alfo 
been requifite to add a vaft quantity 
of cordage and tackling; and, never- 
theleis, even al] this would not be fuf- 
ficient for the perfect direction. and 
government of the veilel, if there were 
not faftened to the hinder part of it, 
by means of hinges and hooks, a move- 
able piece of wood, very {mall indeed 
in proportion to the whole machine, 
but the leaft inclination of which to 
either fide is fufficient to give imme- 
diately a different direction to this enor- 
mous large mais, and that even in a 
ftorm, fo that two men may direé and 
govern this fwimming ifland with the 
fame or with greater eafe thana fingle 
man can doa boat. Butif, befides, we 
confider that, in a veffel like this, not 
afingle piece is put in at random, but 
that every part of it has its determi- 
hate meafure and proportion, and is 
fixed precifely in that place which is 
the moit advantageous for it; that, 
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throughout every part of it, there is 
diftributed an aftonithing quantity of 
blocks, ftays, and pullies, tor the pur- 
pote of diminiihing the friction, and 
of accelerating the motion of thele 
parts; that even the bellying and vault- 
ed part of the fabric, together with its 
fharp termination underneath, are pro- 
portioned acccrding to the niceit calcu- 
lations, and the mott accurately deter- 
mined rules; that the Jength and the 
thicknefs of the maits, the fize of the 
booms and yards, the length, width, 
and ftrength, of the fails and tackling, 
are all in due proportion to one ano- 
ther, according to certain rules tound- 
ed upon the principles of motion: when 
we coniider ail this, 1 fay, our admi- 
ration increafes more and more at this 
great maiter-piece of human power 
and underitanding. Still, however, 
there are wanting a few traits to com- 
plete this defcription. A man in health 
confumes in the {pace of twenty-four 
hours, about eight pounds of victuals 
and drink: confequently, 8co0 lb. of 
provifions are required per day in fuch 
afhip. Now let us fuppofe her to be 
fitted out for three months only, and 
we fhall find that fhe mutt be laden 
with 720,o0olb. of provifions. A 
large forty-two pounder weighs about 
6105]lb. if made of brafs, and about 
550olb. if of iron; and generally there 
are twenty-eight or thirty of theie on 
board a fhip of 100 guns, the weight 
of which, exclufive of that of their car- 
riages, amounts to 183000lb. On 
the fecond deck there are thirty twen- 
ty-four pounders, each of which weighs 
about 5100 lb. and therefore ail toge- 
ther, 153000]1b. and the weight of the 
twenty-fix or twenty eight twelve 
pounders on the lower deck amounts 
to about 75,400lb. that of the four- 
teen fix pounders on the upper deck, 
to about 26,600lb. and belides that, 
on the round tops, there are even three 
pounders and fwivels. Now, if to this 
we add, that the complete charge of 
a forty-two pounder weighs about 041b. 
and thct at leait upwards of 1oocharges 
are required for each gun, we fhall 
find this to amount nearly to the fame 
weight as the guns themfelves. In 


addition 
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addition to this we muft refleét, that 
every fhip muft have, by way of pro- 
viding againft exigencies, at leait ano- 
ther tet of fails, cables, cordage, and 
tacklings, which all together amount 
to a confiderable weight. The ftores 
likewife, confitling of planks, pitch, 
and tow; the chefts belonging to the 
officers and failors ; the furgeon’s ftores, 
and various other articles requifite on 
along voyage; asalfo the {mall arms, 
bayonets, fwords, and piftols, are no 
inconfiderable load; to which we muit 
finally add the weight of the crew, 
which is not very trifling ; fo that one 
of thefe large fhips carries at leait 2162 
tons burthen, or 4,324,000lb. and at 
the fame time is fleered and governed 
with as much eafe as the {malleft boat. 
Now, the confideration of thefe cir- 
cumitances alone, is fufficient to excite 
the moft ferious reflections in a con- 
templative mind; and yet, if iuch 
a fhip failed along the coatt only, and 
never loft fight of the fhore, as the 
navigators of old ufed todo, we might 
ftill be tempted to look upon naviga- 
tion as an eafy and trifling bufine!s. 
But the finding the ftraighteft and 
fhorteft way over an ocean of more 
than 60 or 80 degrees in longitude, 
and 30 or 4o in latitude; or acrofs a 
track from 4000 to 6000 miles in ex- 
tent, by day or by night, in fair wea- 
ther or in foul, as well when the fky 
is overcaft as when it is clear, and of- 


The Natural Hiftory of the Nauti 


HE Nautilus is the name of a 

genus of fhell-fith, the very cu- 
rious characters of which are theie: it 
exprefies, in general, in every {pecies, 
the figure of a boat, or veffel, made 
tor fwimming on the water ; but in the 
different {pecies it is of very different 
figures, roundifh or oblong, thin or 
thick, furrowed or {mooth, and fome- 
times itis auriculated, fometimes not. 
Bonani obferves, that this genus of 
fhell-ith is very well named from the 
Greek vauridos, which fignifies both a 
fifh, and a.failor, for that the hells of 
all the nautili carry the appearance of 
a boat, or hip, with a very high poop. 

5 


ten with no other guide than the com- 
pafs (which does not even point direc 
to the North in all places), and the 
being able to determine the true pofi- 
tion of the fhip at fea by the height of 
the fun, though this latter be invelop- 
ed ia clouds, or to direét one’s courte 


_ by the moon and itars with fuch exaét- 


nefs and precifion, as- not to make a 
miltake of the value of half a degree 
or 30 miles; this at leaft fhews the 
progrefs and great perfection of an art 


g 


practifed by a fet of people, of whofe . | 


underftandings many conceited and 
fupercilious landmen have but a mean 
opinion, and whofe plain and fimple 
manners they frequently take the lber- 
ty of turning into ridicule. 
A violent ftorm of wind will mak 

us tremble with fear, even in a {trong 
well-built houfe, and in the midit of 
a populous city; yet we have feldom 
or never either feen or experienced the 
vatt power of the enraged waves, when 
beat about by the winds, and dafhed 
againft each other till they feem tranf- 
formed into froth and. vapour, and the 
whole furface of the ocean prefents to 
the eye a confufed fcene or immenie 
watery mountains and bottomleis pre- 
Cipices ; and yet on fuch’a fea as this 
the true feaman, provided he has but 
a good fhip, rides with calm and un- 
fhaken courage, and thinks himfelf as 
fafe in the midit of the ocean asin the 
beft fortified cafile.’’ 


, acuricus, Sixil Fifh. 

And hence fome imagine, that men 
firlt learned the method of failing in 
veflels, from what they {aw prattifed 
by this creature. 

We at preient know two difliné 
genera of nautilus, the thin and the 
thick-fhelled nautilus. ‘The firit is cal- 
led nautilus papyraceus, and its fhell 
feems indeed no thicker, or ftronger, 
than a piece of paper, when ont of the 
water. This {pecies is not at all faf- 
tened to its fhell; but there is an opi- 
nion as old as the days of Pliny, that 
this creature creeps out of its fhell, 
and goes on fhore to feed. When this 
fpecies is to fail, it extends two oi its 
arms 
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arms on high, and between thefe fup- 

s a membrane, which it throws 
out on this occafion ; this ferves for its 
fail, and the two other arms, it hangs 
out of the fhell, to ferve cocalipasllg 
either as oars, or as a fteerage; but 
this laft office is generally ferved by 
the tail. When the feais calm, it is 
frequent to fee numbers of thefe crea- 
tures diverting themfelves with failing 
about in this manner; but as foon as 
a ftorm arifes, or any thing gives them 
difturbance, they draw in their legs, 
and take in as much water as makes 
them fomewhat heavier than the fea- 
water in which they fwim, and they 
then fink to the bottom. ‘The man- 
ner of their voiding this abundant wa- 
ter when they would rife again, is by 
a number of holes, of which their legs 
are full. 

The other nautilus, whofe fhell is 
thick, never quits that habitation. 
This fhell is divided into forty or more 
partitions, which grow {maller and 
imaller as they approach the extremi- 
ty, or center of the fhell: betwecn 
every one of thefe cells, and the ad- 
joining ones, there is a communica- 
tion, by means of a hole in the cen- 
ter of every one of the partitions. 
Through this hole there runs a pipe, 
which is of the whole length of the 
fhell. It is fuppofed ‘by many that 
the fifth occafionally changes the place 
of its refidence, by moving from one 
to another of thefe cells, through this 


MILITARY 


Grenadier in the Duke of Ber- 

wick’s army being taken maraud- 
ing, was fentenced to die. His of- 
ficers went in a body to the Duke, 
and reprefented to him, that the un- 
happy man was one of the braveit 
foldiersinthe army. The duke, how- 
ever, ordered the provoft to do his 
duty. The grenadier was conducted 
to the place of punifhment; but in 
the inftant they were about to tie his 


hands, he found means to flip away, 


and concealed himfelf in the camp. 
The duke, informed of his efcape, or- 
dered that the provof fhould be hanged 
up in his head. The provoit threw 
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pipe in the little hole ; but this is by 
no means probable, as the body of 
the fifh muft neceffarily be crushed to 
death, if it were poflible to make it 
pfs through fuch a hole. It feems, 
therefore, much more probable, that 
the fith occupies always the largett 
chamber in its fhell, that is,-it hves 
in the cavity between the mouth and 
the firft partition ; and that it never 
removes out of this, but thatall the ap- 
paratus of cells, and a pipe of com- 
munication, which we fo much ad- 
mire, ferve only to admit occafionally 
air, or water, into the fhell, in fuch 
proportion as may ferve the creature 
in its intentions of finking or fwim- 
ming. 

Some authors call this fhell, concha 
margaritifera ; bat this can be only 
on occafion of the fine colour of its 
infide, which is more beautiful than 
any other mother of pearl ; for it has 
not been obferved that this {pecies of 
fifh ever produced pearls. 

It muft be obferved that the poly- 
pus is by no means to be confounded 
with the paper-fhelled nautilus, not- 
withftanding the great refemblance in 
the arms and body of the enclofed fith ; 
nor is the cornu ammonis, fo trequent- 
ly found foffile, to be confounded 
with the thick-fhelled nautilus, though 
the concamerations, and general ftruc- 


. ture of the fhell, are alike in both ; 


for there are great and effential dif- 
ferences between all thefe genera. 


ANECDOTE, 


himfelf at his feet, and protefted his 
innocence, but all in vain: the inexo- 
rable duke ordered him to immediate 
execution. ‘The concealed grenadier, 
being informed of this circumftance, 
with an exalted generofity of fentiment, 
inftantly repaired to the duke: «« My 
lord,”? faid he, ** I am the criminal : 
I am informed that an innocent man 
is to die in my ftead. As he had no 
hand in my efcape, order him to be 
brought back; and I die contént.” 
This greatnefs of foul inftantly difarm- 
ed the general, who pardoned them 
both. 

F THs 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


ODE for tte NEW YEAR. 


ie rough magnificence arvay"d, 
When ancient Chivalry difplay'd 

The of her heroic eS; 

And tie chiefs, and etd dames, 

Affembled, atthe clarion’s call, 

In fome proud caftle’s high-arch'd hall, 
To grace romantic glory’s genial rites ; 
Affociate of the gorgeous feftival, 

The Minftrel {truck his kindred ftring, 

And told of many a fteel-clad King, 
Who to the turney train’d his hardy 

Knights ; 

Or bore the radiant red-crofs fhield 

*Mid the bold Peers of Salem's field ; 

Who travers’d Pagan climes to quell 

The wifard foe’s terrific fpell ; 

Tn rude affrays untaught to fear 

The Saracen’s gigantic {pear. 

The liftening champions felt the fabling 
rhime 
With fairy trappings fraught, and fhook 
their plumes fublime. 


Such were the themes of regal praife 

Dear to the Bard of elder days ; 

The fongs, to favage Virtue dear, 

That won of yore the public ear} 

Ere Polity, fedate and iage, 

Had quench’d the fires of feudal rage, 
Had itemm’d the torrent of eternal ftrife, 
And charm’d to reftan unrelenting age. 

No more, in formidable ftate, 

The Caftle fhuts its thund’ring gate ; 
New colours fuit the fcenes of foften’d life; 

No more, beftriding barbed fteeds, 

‘ Adventurous Valour idly bleeds : 

And now the bard in alter’d tones, 

A theme of worthier triumph owns : 

By focial imagery beguil’d, 

He moulds his harp to manners mild ; 
Nor longer weaves the wreath of war alone, 

Nor hails the hottile forms that grac’d the 
Gothic throne. 


And now he tunes his plaufive lay 
To Kings who plant the civic bay; 
Who choofe the patriot fovereign’s part, 
Diffufing commerce, peace, and art; 
Who fpread the virtuous pattern wide, 
And triumph in a nation’s pride : 
Who feek coy Science in her cloifter’d 
nook, , 
ee yet rural, rolls an artlefS 
tide ; 
Who love to view the vale divine, 
Where revel Nature and the Nine, 
, And ciutt’ring towers the tufted grove 


oe Oerlcok ; 


ae 
“ 


To Kings, who rule a filial land, 


Who claim a people’s vows and pray’rs, 


Should Treaton asm the wéakett hard; 
To thefe his heart-felt praife he ‘bears : 
And with new rapture Fttes to gréet 
This fettal morn, that longs to meet, 


With luckieft aufpices, the laughing 


Spring 5 


And opes her glad career, with bleffings on 


her wing ! 


H Y M N. 
Virginibus puerifque canto. 
H AST thou beheld the glorious Sun 
Through all the fkies his circuit run, 
At rifing morn, at clofing day, 
And when he beam’'d his noontide ray ? 


Say, didft thou e’er attentive view. 
The evening cloud, or morning dew ? 
Or, after rain, the watery bow 

Rife in the Eaft, a be:uteous ‘fhow ? 


When darknefs had o’erfpread the tkies, 
Hatt thou e’er feen the moon arife, 
And with a mild and placid light 
Shed luftre oer the face of night? 


Hatt thou e’er wander'd o'er the plain, 
And view'd the fields and waving grain, 
The flowery mead, the leafy gtuve, 
Where all ts melody and love ? 


Haft thou e’er trod the fandy fhove, 

And heard the réitlefs ocean roar, 

When, rous'd by fome trémendous ftorm, 
Its billows rofe in dreadful form ? 


Haft thou beheld the lightning ftream 

Thro’ night's dark gloom with fudden 
a gleam, 

While the bellowing thunder’s found 
Roll’d rattling thro’ the heavens profound, 


Hatt thou e’er felt che cutting gale, 

‘The fleety fhower, the biting hail ; 
Beheld bright fhow o’erfpread the plains, 
The water bound in icy chains? 

Haff thou the various beings Ren 
That fport along the valley green, 

That f{weetly warble on the ipray, 

Or wanton in the funny ray ? 


That fhoot along the briny decp, 

Or under ground their dwellings keep; 

That thro’ the gloomy foreft range, 

Or frightful wilds and deferts ftrange ? 

Hatt thou the wond'rous fcenes furvey'd, 

That all around thee are difplay“d? 

And haft thou never rais‘d thine eyes 

To Him who bade’ thefé {censs arte ? 
’T was 


H 
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*Twas God who form’d the concave tky, 
And all the glorious orbs on high ; 

Who gave the various beings birth, 

That people all the fpacious earth. 

*Tis He that bids the tempeft rife, 
And rolls the thunder through the fkies : 
His voice the elements obey 5 

Thro’ all the earth extends His fway. 


His goodnefs all his creatures fhare, 

But manis His peculiar care; 

‘hen, while they all proclaim His praife, 
Let man his voice the loudeft raifé. 


PROLOGUE to the FIRST FLOOR. 


Whitten by Mr. Cont. 
WELL, here you are—expectant all no 
doubt— 

Gueffing what this fame farce can be about. 

© TheF irit Floor —La!’ exclaims a city dame, 

* Upon my word a monttrous pretty name. 

* Deary, we'll go and fee it—there are jokes, 

* Depend upon it, on low vulgar folks, 

* Who into nafty lodgings needs muft pop; 

€ And can’t afford, like us, to keep a fhop.” 

* Tell me, Sir Harry’—lilps a titled fair, 

€ What is this farce ?—and pray who will be 
there ? 

€ Shall one be vapour’d with theirempty rows ? 

* Or bleft in crowds of faces thatone knows? 

* Can't fay, ‘pon “onnor, Ma’am,’ replies Sir 
Harry— 

¢ As for the Po pare it can’t mifcarry, 

¢ If cramm’d with jefts on us as heretofore, 

© To make the creatures in the galleries roar. 

© Thefe Firft Floor authors are quite new to 
me— ' 

€ Ithought they liv'd in garrets—He! he! he!” 

* Lud,” cries her Ladythip, ¢ 1 dare to fay, 

‘This Fir Floor points at poor dear 


Lady K. 

€ She fupt with we know who —we all know 
where— 

€ Some folks have taken lodgings near the 
{quare. 

‘Thus to ftab charafters one’s feeling 
fhocks !— 

* John—run to Fofbrook —I muft have a 
box.’ 


* Phaw,’ fnarls old Quidnune—* T'll lay 
five to four, 
‘ There’s nought but politics in th’s Firft 
Floor— 
* Sly flvckes at Minifters—I fimell a rat— 
* Botany Heyr-he treaty—and all that !” 
© Dae,’ fays Jack Spruce—* I'll bet you 
what you pleafe, ; 
* They will be w:tty on the Ladies keys. 
* Or, as the laft new joke their purpofe fuits, 
* Abule box-lobby heroes, and their beots,” 
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Now while conjecture marks each fapient 


phiz, 
I'll give you jufa tketch of what it is. 
Our Firft Floor’s fitted up in hopes of firik- 


ing, 
Thofe who to mirth and whim bear hearty 
liking; 
Tn whom by tafhion, nature ne'er fuppreft, 
With burfts of honett laughter greet each jeft 
Our Floor thus let—the graver critics {corne 
ing, 
We hope our lodgers will not give us waite 


ing. 


A MASONIC SONG. 
Net the fiftions of Greece, nor the 


d:eams of old Rome, 

Shall with vifions miflead, or with meteors 
confume: 

No Pegafiis’ wings my fhort foarings mif- 
guide; = 

Nor raptures talf@ lull me on Helicon fide. 

All clouds now diffoloe fiom the Eaft 
beams the day— 

Truth rifes in glory, and wakens the lay. 

The Eagle-eyed Mufe—fees the light— 
fills the grove 

With the fong of Free-Mafons, of Friend- 
thip and Love! 

PasT. 


Infpired with the theme, the divinity flies ; 

And thron’d on a rainbow—before her ariie 

Paft, Prefent, and Future—with {plendid 
array, 

In Mafonic fucceffion, their treafures difplay. 

She views murder’d Merit, by ruffian-band 
fall, 

And the grave give its dead up, at fellow- 
fhip’s call! 

While the craft, by their badges, their in- 
nocence prove ; 

And the fong of Free-Mafons is Friend 
fhip and Love. ' 


PRESENT. 


From thofe ages remote, fee the Mu fpeeds 
her way, 

To join in the glories, the Prefent difplay. 

In freedom i friendfhip, fhe fees the true 
band, 

With their {plendour and virtues illumine 
the land, 

Religion’s pure beam breaks the vapours of 


t, 
And from darknefs myfterious, the Word 
gives the Light ! 
While the Lodge here below, as the chuirs 
from above, 
Join the fong of Frce-Mafons in Friendthi 
and Love. 
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FUTURE: 


That the Future might keep, what the Pre- 
fent beftows 
In rapture prophetic, the goddefs arofe, 
As fhe fung, thro’ the tkies, angels echo'd 
the found, 
And the winds bore the notes to the regions 
around! 
Mer fentiment then, our fong hall retain 
*Twas—‘ ‘That Mafonry, e’er may its 
: luftre maintain : 
© And till Time be no more, our firm union 
fhould prove, 
$ That the end of Free-Mafons is Friend- 
fhip and Love !° 
JASEs. 


@n a favowite CANARY, that lately 
belonged to the Princef§ EL1zaBEeTH. 


An ELecy.* 
{ From Dr. Fordyce’s Poems. ] 


P OOR, pretty warbler! mournful was 
thy end ; 
Thus fudden flain amid the fweeteft joys; 
Carefs’d fo fondly by thy royal friend, 
' ‘Who oft had liften’d to thy pleafing voice! 


Who oft had ftrok’d thee with her gentle 
od, 
And feem’d delighted at thy harmlefs 


play. 
Well might’ft thou hop and fing at her com- 
mand! 
But, fimple bird! why linger in the way ? 


Ah! lucklefs foot, that ftopt thy tuneful 
breath, 
Alae! what unfufpected ills are nigh, 
To dea! around the fata! dart of death ? 
Noe men are fafe, nor birds though form’d 
to fly. 


At that unheeding moment, Jittle fool ! 
Why foughttt thou not, as thou hadft of- 
ten done, 
Thofe flowing ringlets; there, without con- 
troul, 
To fit fecure on thy imperial throne ? 


To fing of Marlb’rough, great in courts and 
! 


arm — 
Ah me! that men fo fam’d, like birds 
mutt die! 
Nor Chiefs, nor Kings, can hinder Death’s 
alarms : 
All, all mutt yield to fov’reign Deitiny. 


Yet, happy bird! wholiv'd devoid of caré, 
And, — by thy miftrefs, carol’d 
ig 
All light and vacant as th native air, 
Nor confcious of the fate that bade thee dies 


Couldit thou have read the thoughts of 
mortal men, 
Much blyther still had been thy fpritely 


lay 
To know thyfelf more free from fear and 
pain : 
Than all the rich, the powerful, or the 
&ay- 
*Tis yonder bleft eternity alone, 
Expected by the pious and the wife, 
That fully can for prefent ills atone, 
And footh the heart, when heavily it fighs. 
May You, fair Princefs! bred in Virtue’s 
lore, 


But feldom feel the pangs that flow from 


£! e 
Of heaJth and hope poflefs an ample ftore ; 
And when yqu can,—to birds extend 
relief. 


THE ROSE: 


A favourite new Sonc, fung by Mr. Har. 
rifon, at the Concerts of the Nobility. 


T HE rofe had been wafl'd, juft wafh'd 
ina fhow’r; 
This rofe was to Anna convey’d ; 
The plentiful moifture encumber’d the 
flower ; 


And weigh’d down its beautiful head. 


The cup was all fill’d, and the leaves were 


all wet, 
And it feem’d, to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret 
On the flourifhing bufh where it grew. 


I haftily fhatch’d it, unfit as it was, 
For a nolegay fo dripping and drown’d; 
And fwinging it rudely, too rucely, alas! 
I fnapp’d it; it fell to the grourd, 
And fuch, Texclaim’d,. is the pitiless part, 
Some aét by the delicate mind, 
Regardlefs of wringing and breaking a heart, 
Already to forrow refign’d. 
This elegant rofe, had I thaken it lefs, 
Might have bloom’d with its owner awhile! 
And the tear that is wip’d with a little 
addrefs, 
May be follow'd perhaps with a fmile. 


* Since the recovery of her Royal Highnefs, this little bird, being indulged with his 
Jiberty as ufual, was unfortunately trod upon, while hopping about on the floor. As 


he was perfe‘tly tame, he wouJd come at her 


and fing the Marlborough, 


call, perch on her head, nibble at her Jiair, 
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An Account of the New Farce called Tuk First Fioor, performed for 
"the Firft Time at Drury Lane Theatre, Saturday fanuary 20." 


THIS farce is the known production of 
Mr. Cobb, author of the Humourift, 
and the Strangers at Home, and does him 
fo much credit, that it is at no rifk we pro- 
nounce that it will add greatly to his repu- 
tation as a judge of theatrical effe&t. With- 
out aiming at any ftriking originality of cha- 
raster, it exhibits an undeniable prefent- 
ment of living manners, and it gives us a 
plot neither improbable, nor revolting in 
any of its puts, at the fame time that it is 
ingenioufly conduSted, and fraught with 
Gtuations irrefiftibly laughable. 


The Characters were thus reprefented : 


Old Whimfey, Mr. Baddeley; Jack 
Whimfey, Mr. Palmer; Monford, Mr. 
Whitfield; Furnith, Mr. Suett; Tim 
Tartlett, Mr Bannifter, jun —Mrs. Pat- 
ty-pan, Mrs. Hopkins; Charlotte, Milfs 
Collins ; Nancy, Mrs. Wilton. 


The following fketch of the fable will 
ferve to thew our readers the tend.ncy and 
turn of the fatire of this farce. 


The {cene lies principally at the hou of 
Mrs. Putty-pan, who keeps a paitry-cook’s 
Shop ia Piccadilly. Tim Tartlett, her ap- 
prentice, is intended by her to fupply the 
place of her deceafed hufband. This ex- 
pected connestion furnifhes matter for plea- 
fantry to her lodger Jack Whimfey, a dif- 
fipated young fellow, whom the cannot get 
rid of. At length fhe refolves to athx a 
bill of the lodging at the fhop window. By 
the careleffne!s of the mefienger, who was 
to convey a letter to Jack Whimfey from 
his father in the country, he remains un- 
informed of the old gentleman’s intention 
of paying him.a vifit in town and bringing 
his fitter Charlotte with him. 

Monford, who, contrary to Old Whim- 
fey’s wifhes, is Charlotte’s lover, takes the 
Firit Floor at Mrs. Patty-pan’s, and has 
no fooner ftruck the bargain and gone off 
the ftage, than the old gentleman and his 
daughter, who are juft arrived in town, 
muke their appearance. Whimfical icenes 
naturally ‘arife, from the circumftance of 
the father mecting with Monford, each of 
them being perfonally unknown to the o- 
From this ground-work the ‘ucceed- 
ing equivoques of the piece arile. Mrs. 
Putty-pan is made to believe that Old 
is Monford’s father. — Old 
Whimfy is perfuaded by Monford, that 


as Charlotte’s fortune will not be equal to 
his expeftations, he has transferred his ad- 
dreffes to old Mrs. Patty-pan, who is fup- 
pofed to be rich. An equivocal converla- 
tion between Mrs. Patty-pan and Mon- 
ford, which is overheard by Old Whimfey, 
corroborates the truth of this idea: but the 
old man, whofe charaéteriftic is fufpicion, 
refolves to queltion Mrs. Patty-pan on the 
fubje&t. He accordingly afks her the cha- 
racter of the young man whom fhe intends 
to marry. She fuppofes he means Tim 
Tartlett, and by her anfwers ftill further 
confirms him in the opinion, that Monford 
is really on the point of marriage with her. 
—The old man then hints that her lover 
had lately a tendre for his daughter. Mrs. 
Patty-pan_ ftill imagining he means Tim 
Tartlett, is fired with jealoufy, and feeing 
Tim and Charlotte approach, fhe retires to 
ovethear them. Tartlett had been entrufted 
by Monford with his: fcheme of eloping 
with Charlotte in the evening, and theu 
converfation turning on the elopement, ful- 
ly confirms Mrs. Patty-pan in the idea 
that her falfe fwain means to run away with 
her fair lodger that evening. 

The fecond aét introduc:s Young Whim~ 
fey again to the audience. Furnifh, an 
upholiterer, to whom he owes money, 
hearing he is in the houfe, brings a bailiff 
to arreit him. Young Whimiey, whofe 
perfon is unknown to Furnifh, meets him, 
and tells him the old fellow, his debtor, is 
above ftairs. —* Old fellow, cries Furnith, 
why Mr. Whiméey is n>t above two-and- 
twenty.” . True,” replies the. other, 
“but in order to cheat his creditors he 
fometimes affumes the appearance of a man 
of threefcore.”"—In contéquence of this in- 
formation Furnifh mittakes old Whimfey 
for his fon, and is on the point of arrelt- 
ing him. 

A new train of incidents, ealculated for 
producing ftage effect, now follows :— 
Monford and young Whimfey, each of 
them wifhing to conceal himfelf from old 
Whimiey, meet in the fame room. They 
quarrel, but at length both are obliged to 
hide behind the fame window-curtain, and 
pottpone their difpute till the common ene- 
my thall have retired. Tim Tartlett comes 
in tipfey, and falls afleep in a chair. 
Young Whimiey throws old Whimf-y’s 
morning gown overhim. The old man 
comes in, and fuppofing Tim to have 
ftolen his gown, turns him out of the 
room 3 
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soom : hearing Monford and his fon con- 
vesse in a whilper fyom behind the curtain, 
he fits down in a chair which Tartlett had 
occupied, and throws his gown over him to 
conceal himéelf. He is thus miltaken for 
the fleeping Tim Tartlett, by the two 
young men, and by Mrs. Patty-pan, who 
addreffes a pathetic fpeech to him on his in- 
eonttancy. 

- The climax of ftage effett, to which e- 
very preceding incident has tended, at 
Rength is produted in the following man- 
ner: old Whimfey, anxious to efcape frem 
a houte where he has met with fo many 
misfortunes, orders a chaiie at 12 o'clock, 
and having direéted his daughter to be in 
veadinicl to fet off for the country, retires 
to his room; young Whimfey refulves on 
fecing the event of Menteid’s intended e- 


lopement with his fitter. The two lovers, 
who alfo expegt a chaile at 12 o'clock, a- 
gree on pretending to retire to their refpec- 
tive apartments. “Mis. Patty-pan lies per- 
dé to watch the motions of Tim Fartlett, 
who, anxious to conceal himf-If from fhe 
fight of his angry miftrefS, feeks alfo for a 
hiding place. The feene prefenis a view of 
four chambers, into which the principal 
characters of the piece, thus influenced by 
various motives, “have retired to conceal 
themfelvés in the dark The arrival of the 


poft-chaife driver, who is expeéted by them - | 


all, brings the plot to a conclufion. On 
his cracking his whip, all the doors open, 
and the circumitances which occafionéd: this 
eonccshnent being explained, the piece ends 
with the o!d man heing perfuaded io confent 
to the umon of the lovers. 


POLITICAL CHARACTERS. 


Mt the Commencement of a new Seffions, it is unneceffary, perhaps, to make any Apology 
tocur Readers, for introducing the fellovsing Charaéers of fome great Parliamen- 
tary Leaders. They ave feleed from A fhort Review of the Political State of 
Great Britain at the Commencement of the Year 1787; a Pamphlet which 
és now the Subje® of general Converjuiion, and which will make no inconfiderable 


Figure among the Pragudtions of the Day. 


CHARACTER of Mr. Prrt. 


Mong the political phoenomena of the 
prefent century, and certainly as the 
guoft prominent feature which characteriles 
thecloie of the year 1786, may be confidered 
she poilefiion of the firt executive office in 
ghis complicated government, quietly re- 
tained by a youth, who has already held the 
fituation above three years. Perhaps, no 
fime has ever yet beheld fo fingular and un- 
examplec a circumftance. Favouries have, 
indeed, in every age, with unexperienced 
hand, prefumed to guide the veffel of ftate, 
elate with the infolence of youth, and intoxi- 
cated with royal favour. Their temerity, 
and their incapacity have ufually, too, car- 
ied with them their own punithment, and 
‘foon condnéted the pageant to ignominy, and 
frequently to death. But in a nation, and’ 
#n a government regulated as this is, where 
favou itifm is either unknown, or, at leaitre- 
firicted within narrower limits than in more 
deipotic countries, the road to political ele- 
wation is widely different. The beams of 
royal favo, though they may gild and il- 
Juminate, yet do not dilpente, in this tem- 
perete region, that fottering warmth which 
an fapply every inherent deficiency, and 
impat every endowment requilite.for the 


government of mankind. Genius and ta- 
lenis, however fublime and capacious, fuf- 
tained by induttry, and fortified by appli- 
cation, can alone condu& to, and fultain 
in fo giddy an eminence. In addition to 
thefe requifites, Mr. Pitr was aided by the 
luttre of hereditary fame, and of his father’s 
fervices. Above all, he was indebted toa 
peculiar combination of circumitances,which 
perhaps more than all his viitues or endow- 
ments, elevated him to the premature pof- 
feffion of the higheft employment cf the ftate. 
It mutt, however, be confefed, even by his 
enemies, that he has not been found un- 
worthy of fo rapid and ¢x‘riordinary a pro- 
motion to the funmit of power ; and that he 
has betrayed little, if any, of the fire and 
promptitude on ene hand, or of the iptem- 
perance and inexperience on the other, 

ufually charaéteriftic of vouth. 
Awkward and angrseeful in his perfon, 
cold and difant in his manners, referved 
and fometimes ftatcly in his deportment, 
Mr. Pitt is not formed to captivate man- 
kind by the graces of exrernal figure or ad- 
drefs. Dittnguifhed by no uncommon fen- 
fibility to the attractions ef women, it isnot 
from that fex he can expect the enthufiaftic 
fupport, and more than ma{culine exertions, 
which his great political antagoniit has re- 
peatedly 
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‘peattdly experienced on the moft trying oc- 
<afions. Little attiched to amulement or 
diffipation, whatever form it may affine 5 
and even, when he unbends to convivial 
feitivity or relaxation, confined and private 
in its indulgence ; his hours are dedicated 
‘to an almott unremitted application to the 
fun&tions of his office. ‘Parfimonious of the 
‘public revenue, and tenacious of the eéx- 
Frvatted fintinces Of a tredfury drained by 
preceding profution, ‘his condué&, as Mini- 
fer, forms a ‘fttiking contrait ‘to the facility 
and prodig.lity of former adminiftrations. 
Difinteretted in hs diftribution of offices, 
and le&t in his choice of thofe on whom he 
confers employments, the nation Has not re- 
garded his abilities with more admiration, 
‘than it has conferred app!auie and veneration 
on his principles. “Endowed with talents 
‘unexampled for fwaying a papylaraffemb!y ; 
perfpicuous and clear amidit all the energy 
“and fire of oratory ; ample, yet not prolix or 


* diffufe ; exempt fiom repetition, yet leavingno 
“part of his fubje&t uniouched or unexplained. 
Animated in debate, though cold and fevete 


in converfation ; copious in his diétion, and 
fele&t in every figure or expreffion with 
which he choofes to enrich or adorn his 
fpeech; addreffing him{elf as much to the 


_judgment as to the imag:nation ; and gain- 
ing, by the mingled force of language and 
“of conviction, aweady entrance to the heart ; 


fuch is the prefént minifer of the Englith 
ple, and fuch is the impartial portrait of 
tyr Boag and his defeéts ! 
Perhaps a lefS rig'd and unbending cha- 


“racter.; pethaps a tefs {paring and cecono- 


mical fuperintendance in fome circumftan- 


_ces, of the public treafure, however'merito- 
rious in itlelf ; perhaps a greater degree of 


attention to the individuals, upon whom 
refts the foundation of his own greatnefs ; 
and a portion of that venality (however the 
term may itart'e and affright), which in 
this democratical government, as in that of 
Rome, is unfortuna:cly too neceffary to en- 


able a great and good minilter to retain:a 


ftation of public utility—Perhaps, I fay, a 
mixture of thefe ingrecients, like poifons in 

hyfic, might produce the mott falutary and 
Peveficial effeSis. We are not in the age of 
the Scipios,'or even, I fear, of Cato. The 
Roman empire was not worthy’ of a Perii- 
nax, though it fumitted to a Severus, and 
the Pretorian guards, accuftomed 'to fell the 
Imperial dignity, knew no longer’ how’ to 
contcr it as avoluntary donation on fuperior 
virtue. The Mimitter, who will marntain 
his fituation in this country, muft conde- 
fcend, however reluctantly, to adcpt the 
arts’ of government; arts, becorie indif- 
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penfible ; and alike pra&tif-d by a Clarene 
don, or an Oxford, ‘by Walpole, and -by 
North! 


CHARACTER of Mr. Fox. 


At the head of that ‘gfeat band denormi- 
nated ‘the © Oppofition,” ‘and e-mpofed of %& 
motley materials, as‘n4 longer to be reducible 
to any fixed colour or form, appears Nor. 
Fox ; and, ‘hear him ‘co-ordinate, ‘but ‘née 
‘co-equal, his once eréat atitagonift, ‘though 
now ‘his friend dnd ‘fellow-labourer, Lord 
Noith.—It would be mockery to ‘regaré 
the Duke of Portland, however refpeétable 
and excellent in his private chara€ter, ‘as @- 
ther than the pagéant of a party, ron 
whom the ¢hieftains affémble the Loxd 
Rockinghatn of 1787 ; and diftinguithed by 
necrly fimilar endowments of ‘heart and df 
underitanding, with that departed Marquis. 
If I place Mr. Fox foremott “in this ditt, “it 
is that, ‘though inferior in nominal ‘rank ‘fo 
Lord North, he is far faperior’to hita in al 


‘thofe qualities, Which demand, or which 


acquire dominion over the minds of men. 
Not more liberally ‘endowed by Natute 


‘with the graces of external ‘figare, or with 


the eleg2nce of manner and ‘addrefs, than 
his rival Mr. Pitt, he has yet an unknown 
and undeferibable fometh ng, which per- 
vades the darknefs of his complexion, and 
fheds a fort of taftre acrofs his faturnine 
features. Whether it can be termed a finile, 
I will not venture to affert; but it certainty 
has the effect upon the heart, which finiles 
are calculated to produce; that of infpiring 
confidence, and exciting complaceacy. De. 
feeniled from a inonirch, diftinguifhed by 
this ‘peculiar and chard&teriftic excellence of 
face, he ‘may péihaps’ claim an hereditary 
title to it. “Son ‘to a nobleman, as much 
marked out by public obloquy and zeeufa- 
tion, whether juftly or unjuitly acquired, 
as Lord Chatham was by general favour 
and admiration,: he caimot loc!: for protec- 
tion to paternal virtues, or plead the patrio- 
tifm and difinterettedneis of the houfe of 
Holland. 

Unequalled in the arts of attaching man- 
kind to his perfon and fortunes ; Ready and 
fervent in his friendfhips: open and avowed 
in his: enmities ; never abandoning thoi, 
under any -circumitances, to whom he is 
bound by political ties, he is defigned by Na- 
ture for the chief of a party. Educated in 
the {chool ‘of political learning, brought in- 
to the Senate before he had attained to man- 
liood, and joining a long experience to the 
vigour’ of ‘natural talents ; he may be con- 
fideved as comfwmmiate ia all that detail’ of 
knowledge, ‘only. to be acquired by an early, 
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jnitiation into the myfteries of a democrati- 
cal government. Poffeffing powers of elo- 
quence, lefs copious and brilliant, but per- 
haps more folid and logical than thofe 
of Mr: Pitt, he is equally formed to capti- 
vate, to convince, and to fubdue. Skilled 
either to intre:.ch himéelf in almoft impreg- 
nable faftneflés ; or to carry the thunders of 
the war into the lines of the enemy, he-can 
with the fame facility imitate Scipio, or 
Fabius : he can adopt the Confular dignity, 
or the Tribunitian rage. Abandoned in 
the more early ftages of his life to the frenzy 
of play, and to all the diflipations of youth 
and unlimited profufion; a portion of thole 
defeéts and errors accompanies his riper 
years, and fullies the luftre of his endow- 
ments. So far from being like his mere 
fortunate rival, indifferent to the company, 
or fuperior to the blandithments of women, 
Mr. Fox does not bluth to appear with she 
companion of his, fofter hours, in a phacton 
in Hyde Park, or in the firft rows of a 
crowded theatre. Convivial in his nature, 
and open to focial pleafures, he confirms his 
political triumph over the mind, by his 
rivate and perfonal conqueft of the heart. 
Bold and decided, even to temerity, in his 
condué as a minifter, he is capable, by 
turns, of aggrandifing, or of diminithing 
the power of the crown; and of juttifying 
‘by reafons and a:guments the moft plauitbie, 
the meafure, of whatever nature, which he 
fhall have feen fit to adopt. Generous and 
‘beneficent in his difpofition, placable and 
forgiving in his temper, his political enmi- 
ties extend not beycnd the limits of a debaie, 
or the walls of a houfé of commons. Equal 
to his antagonift, in all the fublime talents 
requifite for the government of an empire ; 
fuperior to him in modern and polite know- 
ledge; in an acquaintance with Europe, its 
manners, its courts, andits languages ; he 
is inferior only in one requifite; an opi 
nion of his public principle, generally dif- 
fufed among the people. When to this 
at and inberent defe&t, is fupp-redded 
the unqueltionable alienation of his fove- 
reign, both te his perfon- and his party 5 
we may lament, but we cannot be furprifed, 


that abilities fo univerfal and fublime are 
left unemployed, and are permitted ¢ t» 
watte their {weetnefs on the defert air.” 


CHARACTER of Lord NortTH. 


From this illufrious and fhining chara&. 
er, by an obvious and natural traniition, we 
pafs to Lord North: a nobleman, once high 
in the confidence of his fovereign, and pof- 
fefled of more than minifterial power for a 
term of near twelve years; now a monu- 
ment of departed greatnefs, 

“ Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
** Fallen, fiom his high eftate ;” 

and compelled to take fhelter from obl'vioa 
and infignificance, under the _proteétin 
fhieid of that party, who purfued him wit 
unrelenting violence, and hunted him at laft 
inte the toils! Having rais’d the banner of 
revolt againft the very prince whom he had fo 
long ferved, and trom whofe bounty he 
had deiived fo many advantages, it is not to 
that drawing-room, of which he was once 
the ornament, that he can ever again look 
for an afylum. Employment, it is indeed 
poffible that he may obtain ; but, confidence 
mutt be for ever extinét. Endowed with al- 
moft all the attainments, or abilities, which 
can enliven fociety, or diffulé mirth ard tef- 
tivity through private life ; formed to charm 
his friends, and to difarm even his enemies, 
by powers of humour and’ridicule unequal- 
Jed, he was deficient in all the fterner -vir- 
tucs and qualities of a min‘fter and a ftatef- 
man, Vigour, energy, coerc'on, principle 
—thefe were unhappily wanting ; and their 
defect entailed on this unfortunate county 
a war, in which her glory was loit, her.do- 
minions and provinces torn trom her én 
every fide, and her public credit exhaufted, 
underminded, and fhaken to its foundation, 
But, let me retpeét the athes of the political- 
ly dead, and tread lightly over them! Per- 
fonally and individual!y amiable, though an 
obie&t of public cenfure, his private virtues 
yet extend fome protection to his unfheltered 
head, and claim, even amid the wreck of 
an empire, our elteem and our affeétion. 


His Maje/ly’s moft gracious SP EE CH to both Houfes of Parliament, 
Tuefday January 23, 1787. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


I HAVE particular fatisfa&tion in ac- 

quainting you, that fince I laft met you 
in Parliament, the tranquillity of Europe 
has remained uninterrupted, and thet ail 
foreign powers continue to expreds their 
friendly di{pofition to this country. 


c 


I have concluded a Treaty of Navigation 
and Commerce with the Moit Chriftian 
King, a Copy of which fhall be laid before 
you. I‘ mutt recommend it to you to take 
fuch meaiures as you fhall judge proper for 
carrying it into effect ; and I tratt you will 
find that the provifions contained in it ere 
caiculated for the encouragement cf in- 
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doftry, and the extenfion of lawful Com- 
merce in both countries, and, by promoung 
a beneficial intercourfe between our refpec- 
tive fubjects, appear likely to give additional 

anence to the bleffings of peace. I 
thall keep the fame falutary objeéts in view, 
jn the Commercial Arrangements which | 
am negociating with other powers. _ 

I ~ alfo ian directions for laying be- 
fore you a copy ef a Convention agreed up. 
on between me and the Catholic King, for 
carrying into effect the Sixth Article of the 
latt Treaty of Peace. 


Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 


I have ordered the ettimates for the prefent 
ear to be laid’ before you, and I have the 
left reliance on your readinefs to make 
due provifion for the feveral branches of the 
public fervice. 

The ftate of the revenue will, I am per- 
fuaded, continue to engage your conftant 
attention, as being effentially conneéted with 
the national credit, and the profperity and 
fafety of my dominions. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


A plan has been formed, by my direc- 
tion, for tranfporting a number of conv'és, 
in order to remove the inconvenience which 
arofe from the crouded ftate of the goals, in 
different parts of the kingdom ; and \ou 
will, { doubt not, take fuch further meafures 
as may be neceflary for this purpofe. 

I truft you will be able, in this feflion, 
to carry into eff-c& regulations for the eafe 
of the Merchants, and for fimp!ifying the 
public accounts, in the various branches of 
the revenue; and I rely upon the uniform 
continuance of your exertions in purfuir of 
fuch objects as may tend {til further to 
improve the national refources, and to pro- 
mote and confirm the welfare and happinels 
of my people. 


FOREIGN 


Paris, JANUARY 1. 

TS Majeity has determined to call toge- 

ther the grand affembly, called the af- 
fembly of the Notables, confifting of the 
moftenlightened perfons in the nation. They 
are to meet fome time in February ; and a- 
mong other important fubjects, it is fuppof- 
ed they will take into confideration the re- 
eftablifhment of the edi& of Nantes, in fa- 
vour of the Proteftants. ‘The laft aflembly 


ofthis kind was held in 1626. 
Florence, Dec. 16, 


The Great Duke of 
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The Addrefs in the Houfe of Lords was 
moved by the Ear) of Rochford, and fecond- 
ed by Lord Dacre; it pafled uninimoufly. 
That in the Houfe of Commons, which was 
moved hy Lord Compton, and feconded by 
Mr. M. Montague, pafled likewife nem. 
con. Mr. Fox, however, in declaring his 
entire concurrence with the Addrefs, made 
fome animadvertions on the late Commercial 
Treaty with France, which drew a fpirited 
reply from Mr: Pitt, But as the merits of 
the Treaty are to undergo a complete Par- 
l:amentary difcuffion, it is unneceffary here 
to enter into a detail of the few curfory ob- 
fervations that fell from thefe Gentlemen. 

The Addrefs of the Lords, befides the 
ufual notice of the fubjeéts of the {peech, 
eontained the following paragraphs : 

‘* Permit us to exprefs to your Maieft 
the eagernefs with which we take the earliet 
Opportunity offered to us of joining the una- 
nimous voice of our fellow-fubjeéts in con- 
gratulating your Majefty on the late provi- 
dential interpofition of the Almighty, in the 
prefervation of a life fo valuable to your 
people. We acknowledge, with reverence 
and gratitude, the divine goodnefs in avert- 
ing the calamity with which we were threat- 
ened. We join in the general admiration 
of thofe virtues which compofe your Ma- 
jetty’s charaéter ; and salty beg leave to 
affure your Majefty, that we are happy in 
teltifying the fhare we take in the loyal 
and affectionate attachment to your {facred 
— which pervades the breafts of your 

ajefty’s fubjeéts in every put of your 
dominions, 

“Tt is with moft fincere concern that 
we condole your Majeity upon the lofs 
which you have fuftained by the unfortu. 
nate death of that illuftrious and excellent 
Princefs your Majefly’s aunt, her Royal 
Hi:ghnefs the Princefs Amelia.” 

The Commons addreffed his Majefty to 
the dame purpofe. 


ADVICES. 


Tufcany has juft iffued a new code of crimi- 
nal laws, which is ordered to be obferved in 
all his dominions. It confifts of 119 arti- 
cles, by which capital punifhments are a- 
bolifhed, as having been found to leave 
too flight an impreffion on the minds of 
the people for the prevention of crimes, and 
more vifible and permanent fufferings or- 
dained in their ftead. Torture is prohibited. 
Confifcations are declared unjuft, as invol- 
ving the innocent with the guilty. Propor- 
tionable penalties are inflicted for flight of- 
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fences, and a more equitable mode of trial 
is eftablifhed, particularly with regard to 
evidence. 

Soon after the publication of this new code, 
a man condemned to the gallies for a moft 
inhuman murder, endeavoured to perfuade 
the companion to whom he was chained, to 
efcape with him ; but upon his refufal, he 
took an opportunity of picking up a large 
ftone, with which, notwithitanding his 
chains, he maflacred his companion, in the 
preience of the guard. So horiible a deed, 
under fuch ciscumftances, almoft overcame 


the Great Duke’s humane temper. He im~ 
mediately ordered a gallows to be ere&ted in 
the moft public part of Pifa; but his Impe- 
rial Highnefs countermanded the order for 
his execution, and the criminal was fenten- 
ced to a more excruciating and lafting pu- 
nifhment, that of being immured between 
four walls, where, almoit unable to move, 
he muft end his life in the utmoft miféry, 
As a more flagrant offence can fcarcely be 
committed, punifhments by death are not 
expected to be revived in this country. 


Hiftorical Chronicle for January. 


JANUARY 4. 
S O ME difpatches arrived over land from 

India ; by which information is received, 
that a {cheme projected for the eftablifhment 
of a Bank is now matured, and that Mr. 
Hall, is on his way home in the packet to 
negociate the neceflary arrangements in 
Europe. Mr. Mair has got great credit 
from the intelligent manner in Which he has 
expedited this important bufinefS. ‘They 
are to apply for a charter. 

JANUARY 9 

Eighteen malefaétors were executed at 
Newgate, viz. Jofeph Wright, James Cow- 
dery, James Wood, Jofeph Lightfoot, 
James Rudd and William Griggs, for 
highway robberies; Henry Foflet and 
Richard Stephens, for breaking into the 
houle of Mr, John Collier, at Iflington ; 
Thomas Wells, Ifaac Kennedy, Jacob 
Udney, Edward Grenon, William Thomp- 
fon, Jofeph Thompfon, and John White, 
for divers burglaries; Robert Beal, Edward 
Darby, and Edward Martin, for horfe- 
ftealing. 

JANUARY 13. 

Accounts from William{burgh, in Vir- 
ginia, mention, that Mr. Madifon, a young 
member of the aflembly there, a fhort time 
fince had the {pirit and humanity to propofe 
a general emancipation of the negro flaves 
in that province, to commence at the be- 
ginning of this year. Mr. Jefferfon’s ab- 
fence at Paris, and the fituation of Mr. 
Whythee, as one of the judges of the ftate, 
which prevented them from lending their 
powerful fupport, occafioned it to mifcarry 
for the moment, but there is every reafon 
to fuppofe that the propofition will be fuc- 
cefsfully renewed: as it is, the affembly 
have paffed a law, declaring that there fhall 
be no more flaves in the republic, but thole 
exilling the firft day of the feffions of 178 5-6, 
and the defcendants of female flaves, 


JANUARY 165. 
On Saturday lait ended ‘he Quarter Seffions, 
at St. Margaret’s hill, Southwark, for the 
county of Surry. During this {effion, the 
Magiitrates of Surry came to the following 
refolutions refpetting the City’s claim of 
jurifdiction in the Borough of Sovth- 
wark : 


1. That it is the opinion of this Court,’ 


that the town and borough of Southwark 
has always been configned as part of the 
county of Surry; and that the mhabitants 
thereof have been, and of right ought to be, 
in all cafes, fubject to the jurfdiétion, 
power, and authority of the Magifirates and 
other Officers, appoinied by the Crown, or 
act of Parliament, in and over the faid 
county of Surry. 

2. That the Mayor, Commonalty, and 
Citizens of the city of London, have not a 
right to hold general or any other Seffions 
of the Peace, within the town and borough 
of Southwark in the county of Surry. 

3- That it appears to this Court, that 
the Sheriff of the county of Surry, and his 
Officers, have had the execution and return 
of all writs, mandates, warrants, and pre- 
cepts, within the faid town and borough; 
and that therefore, the county ought, and 
will defend, any fuit or proceeding at law 
that may be brought on that account againft 
the faid Sheriff or his Officers, by the Mayor 
and Commonalty and citizens of the city of 
London; or any other perfon ‘or perfons 
whomfoever ; and will alfo affert the rights 
of the county in all cafes whatever. 

A copy of the afcrefaid refolutions was 
ordered to be tranfimitted by the Clerk of 
the Peace to the City Solicitor ; and a Com- 
mittee, coniitting of Sir Jofeph Mawbey, 
Bart. the Chairman; Lord Onflow ; Lord 
King; Lord Grantley; the Hon. Mr. 
Norton ; William Man Godfchall, Jofeph 
Shaw, Thomas Evance, Efgrs..and 12 of 

14 other 
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34 other acting Magiftrates, were appointed 
to manage and direét the faid defence, and 
to aflert the county’s rights. 

JANUARY 16. 

On the 14th of November, Prince William 
Henry arrived at St. Vincent's in the Pega- 
fus, and the next day was waited on by the 
council and affembly, who prefented to him 
a congratulatory addrefs on his arrival. 
His Royal Highnefs received them very 
gracioufly, and honoured them with h’s 
company to dinner at Carty’s Tavern. In 
the evening there was a ball, and a very 
numerous and {plendid appearance of ladies, 
at which his Royal Highneis danced two 
country dances. 

Several Carib Chiefs were introduced to 
the Prince, who was pleafed to make a pre- 
fent of a {word and two mufkets with the 
new invented {pring bayonets to the princi- 
pal ones, and a fam of money to be diftri- 
buted among the whole. The Caribs in 
return prefented the Prince with feveral 
bows and arrows, and other articles, 

JANUARY 17. 


. Saturday Samuel Hoare, Eiq. chairman of, 


the committee for relieving and providing a 
fettlement for the black peor, had an inter- 
view with Mr. Pitt, when he laid before 
him the proceeding of the committee from 
their eftablifhment ; at which the minifter 
exprefled his fatisfa&tion. The two fhips, 
having on board as many of thofe people as 
could be colleéted, failed from Gravefend 
on Tuefday lait, with a fair wind, for 
Sierra Leona, on the coaft of Africa, where 
they are to be landed, in order to form the 
intended new fettlement. 

i JANUARY 19. 

Yefterday, being the day appointed for 
the anniverfary of her Majefty’s birth day, 
who is now in her 43d year, the fame was 
ebferved with the ufval demonttrations of 
joy. In the morning early, the flags from 
the tower, fhips in the river, &c. were dif- 
played; at noon, the park and tower guns 
were fired. There was a {plendid drawing- 
room at St. James’s, and in the evening a 
ball. The Opera-houf, Theatres, Man- 
fion-houfe, and other public buildings, with 
the fhops of her Majeity’s tradefinen, were 
illuminated. The miniiters of ftate gave 
grand dinners to the nobility and foreizn 
ambaffadors, 

On Wednefiday the feffions ended at the 
Old Bailey, when 19 convicts received fen- 
tence of death, 36 were fentenced to be 
tranfported, three to be kept to hard labeur 
in the houfe of correétion, three to be im- 
prifoned in Newgate, feveral to be whipt, 
and teu to be difcharged by proclamation, 
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JANUARY 21. 

Whitehall, Jan. 20. One of the King’s 
Meffengers, difpatched by the Right Hon. 
William Eden, arrived here on ‘Thurfday 
morning latt, with a convention between 
his Majefty and the Moft Chriftian King, 
concerning the execution of the late treaty 
of navigation and commerce, which was 
figned at Verfailles on the 1 sth inftant by 
Mr. Eden and his Mof Chriftian Majetty’s 
Plenipotentiary. 

The Convention agreed to between the 
Britifh and French Kings comprehends the 
following amendments of errors in the 
Treaty. The principal amendment is with 
refpeét to the Irith linens, the countervail- 
ing duties again{t which would have fhut 
them out from France. There are two 
duties, called the permanent and annual 
duties—and' by this Convention our linens 
are to pay but the permanent duty inftead 
of both, to which they were condemned by 
the Treaty. The rights of package and 
fcavage are preferved to. the city of London. 
An agreement is made for fettling the whole 
of the countervailing duties. And feveral 
fmall errors of the’Treaty are correted. 

JANUARY 25. 

On Monday, Meflrs White and Cham- 
berlain, Solicitors to the Treafury, fent Mr. 
Roberts to apprifeé.Lord George Gordon, 
that his Majefty himfelf had commenced a 
new Profecution againft him in the Court of 
King’s Bench, before Lord Mansfield, up- 
on certain Articles of Impeachment, which 
would be laid before that Court : 

On Tuefday Lord George appeared in 
Court, and ftated to’ the Judges, that he 
had received a Summons from the Solicitor 
of the Treafury (which he read) calling up- 
on him to appear perfonally in Court, on 
Tuefday next, after the O&ave of St. Hilary, 
to anfwer to an Information to be exhibited 
againft_ him on the King’s behalf, for cer- 
tain Crimes and Miidemeanours.. His 
Lordfhip faid, that he had looked into the 
Popifh Calendars, and thofe fort of Books, 
to fee what an O&tave meant; and that he 
found it was eight days from the celebration 
of the Feaft of the Saint ; that he had come 
himfelf, becaufe he was defired perfonally 
to appear, and did not intend to be at any 
expenfé, or to employ any Solicitor or 
Counfel.; his reafon for which was, that 
one. learned Gentleman, who had formerly 
afferted his innocence, Sir Lloyd Kenyon, 
was raifed (he was glad to fee it) to a very 
high fituation; and of the aflittance of the 
other (Mr. Erfkine) he was deprived, he 
having been retained againft him fome time 
ago. Bang Court infouned Lord George 
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of the courfe he muft purfue; namely, to 
lead in the Crown Office; and that then 
would have regular notice to prepare for 
Tryal; upon which he retired.—The in- 
formation was at the fuit of the French 


Ambaffador, for a libellous publication’ 


againft the Court of France. 

On Wednefday, at the rifing of the Court, 
Lord George — within the Bar, with 
Blackftone’s Commentaries tied up in a 
handkerchief. He faid, that the Attorn 
General had filed an information again 
him, which blended the diftin&t and different 
informations Qui Tam and by the Matter 
of the Crown office, as the Judges would 
perceive, by recurring to the doétrines con- 
tained in their good and worthy brother 
Blackftone. [Here the Bar was feized with 
a mulcular affeétion.] His Lordfhip turned 
round, and told them, they were ignorant 
of this diftinétion, becaufe it had originated 
in bad times; and that the only apology 
which could be made for the Attorney 
General was, that he was equally incom- 
petent on the fubje&t. His Lordthip con- 
tmued, that he did not chufe to join iffue 
with the Attorney General, until he had 
communed with the Court, for that he 
was bonus et legalis homo, and entitled to 
all the privileges of other fubjects, notevith- 
franding be was excommunicated.—The 
Court told him, that the firtt fep was to 
‘appear. He replied that he had appeared 
yelterday. The Court then begged his 
attention ; and told him, that the appear- 
ance mult be filed; that then he might 
either move to quath, or might demur to 
the information, if it were dete&tive on the 
face of it; or he might plead to it, and fo 
come to trial. 

On Tuefday the Court of King’s Bench 
granted an abfolute Rule againft Mr. 
Bowes, and his aflociatgs in the late outrage 
arainft Lady Strathmore ; in confequence of 
which they are to be all tried for that 
offence. 

JANUARY 26. 

At a Court of Common Council yefter- 
day, the late refolutions of the Surry 
Magiftrates were taken into confideration, 
and the following counter-refalutions were 


Pi’Refolved unanimoufly, That the Town 
and Borough of Southwark having been 
granted by various Charters to the Mayor, 
Commonalty, and citizens of the City of 
London, which Charters have been confirm- 
ed by feyeral Aéts of Parliament, the faid 
Town and Borough is, and ought to be, 
jabje&t to the jurifdigtion, power, and 
authority of the Mayor, Commonalty, and 
Citizens of this City, : 


Refolved unanimoufly, That the Lord 
Mayor and Recorder for the time being, 
together with the feveral Aldermen who have 
paffed the Chair, have of right for -feveral 
centuries held Seffions of the Peace for the 
hearing and determining of all fuch offences 
committed. within the faid Town and 
Borough, as are by the laws of the king- 


dom cognizable by Juftices of the Peace, 


at any General or Quarter-feffions of the 
Peace. 

This Court having elected and deputed 
Sir Watkin Lewes, Knight, as their High 
Bailiff of the faid Borough, to execute and 
return all writs, mandates, warrants, and 
precepts within the faid Town and 
Borough : 

Refolved, That any interference of the 
Sheriff of the county of Surry in the pre- 
mifes, is an infringement of the liberties 
of this City within the faid Town and 
Borough, and a violation of the- exprefs 
words of the Charters. 

Refolved unanimoufly, That this Court 
will maintain and fupport this City’s rights: 
and privileges within the faid Town and 
Borough of Southwark, and for that pur- 
pofe do refer it back to the faid Com- 
mittee, to take fuch proper meafures as 
they thall be advifed. 

Advices from Mentz, mention, that the 
Prince Eleétor has made a new criminal re- 
gulation refpeéting -prifoners, in which, the 
chaining them down of ufing fetters is to- 
tally forbid. His Ele&toral Highnefs has 
alfo regulated the culprits as to air, diet, 
and exercife, in which he has adopted the 
plan drawn up by Mr. Howard. All de- 
linquents, by the above ordonnance, are to 
be tried within eight days after their come 
mitment. 


Scueme of the Lorrery for 1787. 
Prizes. Value of each. Total Value,, 








2 of 20,0co ——— 40,0c0 

3 10,000 ——~ 30,000 

5 =—— 5,000 ——— 26,000 

TO ——— 2,0°0 =—- 20,000 

15 =——— 3,000 —— 15,060 

30 500 ——= 15,000 

100 100 —— 10,000 
250 =—— 50 —— 12,500 
16,275 == 20 ———~ 325,560 
-_-—_-— 

16,690 Prizes, 3,000 


Firft-drawn Ticket, on the” 
ft, 4th, 7th, roth, 13th, 
and r6thdays,1000l.each 60c0 
Laft-Drawn - 1000 
33,310 Blanks 
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50,000 Tickets £+ 500,009 
Not two Blanks to a Prize. 
Begins Drawing the 12th of February, 
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January 27- 

Fextract of a Letter from Derby, Jan. 24. 

«¢ On the zgth ult. came on to be tried 
before John Balguy, Efq. Steward of his 
Majefty’s Court of Record, held in and for 
the Hundred of Scarfdale, in this county, 
a caufe of great importance to furgeons and 
overfeers of parifhes in particular ;_ wherein 
Mr. Thomas Edward Radford, of Afhover, 
furgeon and apothecary, was plaintiff, and 
John Harvey, overfeer of the poor of Brack- 
enficld, defendant, refpe&ting the right of 
the defendant, as overfeer, to pay the plain- 
tiffs bill for his medicines and attendance 
ona pauper belonging to Brackenfield : the 
defendant infifted that he had never made a 
fpecial promife of payment of the plaintiff's 
bill, but that he was employed by the pau- 
per, and that the pauper and not the parith 
was liable to pay him; but on the plaintiff's 
proving the pauper to belong to the parifh, 
the receiving weekly pay before and durmg 
the time of the whole of the plaintiff's at- 
tendance, the abfolute neceflity of calling in 
immediate affiftance, the incapacity of the 
pauper, together with feveral orders from 
the defendant to the pauper’s friends to get 
the medicines and they thould be paid for; 
the learned Gentleman cn the Bench (after 
a variety of ingenious argumerts made ule 
of by the advocates on both fides) diveéted 
the Jury to find for the plaintiff, which they 
did, and gave damages to the amount of the 
whole of the plaintiff’s bill, with colts of 
fuit, to the entire fatisfaction of a crowded 
Court.” 

The Order of St. Patrick is in future, by 
an.additional Statute jult made by order of 
his Majefty, (and tranfimitted to the Lord- 
licutenant of Ireland, who is to hold a 
Chapter at Dublin caftle in April next, for 
the purpofe of regiftering it) to confift of 16 
Knights Companions, befides fuch of the 
Royal Family as may be Mer=‘ers thereof. 


TRELAN D. 
Thurfday, January 18. 

This day the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
went in ftate to the Houle of Peers, and 
Black Rod, having fummonéd the Com- 
mons to attend, opened the Seffions by the 
following Speech from the Throne : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I HAD hoped, that upon the — 


occafion of meeting you again in Parlia- 
ment, it would have been in my power to 
have announced to you the entire fuppreflion 
of thofe commotions, which in fome parts 


of the kingdom have difturbed the general 
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tranquility. Under the prefent cireumftances, 
I am perfuaded by my confidence in the ac- 
cuftomed proofs of your wildom and zeal, 
that I hall receive from you whatever affift- 
ance may be neceflary for the more effectual 
vindication of the laws, and the proteéti 
of foci Your uniform regard for the 
rights of ajl your fellow-fubjeéts, and your 
zealous attachment to the religious and civil 
conftitutions of your country, will itirtulate 
your attention to their infeparable interefts, 
and will enfure your efpecial fupport of the 
eftablithed Church, and the refpettable fitu- 
ation of its Minifters. 


Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 


T have dire&ted the proper officers to lay 
the national accounts Core you: and I 
truft you will make the neceffary provifions 
for the exigencies of the State, and the 
honourable fupport of his Majefty’s Govern- 
ment. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


An.aé was paffed in the laft Seffion of 
the Britifh Parliament for the further in~ 
creafe of thipping and navigation. You 
will, I doubt not, take proper meafures to 
confirm to this country a full participation 
of its advantages. 

I have the fatisfa&tion to inform you, by 
the King’s command, that his Majeity has 
concluded a treaty of navigation and com- 
merce with the Moft Chniftian King. A 
copy of this treaty will be laid before you, 
in which you will not fail to ebferve the 
attention which is paid to the interelts of 
this kingdom ; and I trutt that your adoption’ 
of it here, by fuch Jaws as may be requifie 
to give it effet, will be attended with reaf 
benefit to the country, by fuccefsfully en- 
couraging the efforts of her induftry ang 
emulation. 

The trade and manufaétures, and parti- 
cularly the linen manufa&ture of this king- 
dom ; the Proteftant charter {{chools, and 
other public inftitutions for charitable pur- 
pofes, will not fail to engage ey conitant 
care and encouragement ; and I hope that 
fome liberal and extenfive plan for the ge~ 
neral improvement of education will be 
matured for an early execution. 

A longer acquaintance with this country 
firengthens my anxious wifhes for its wel- 
fare ; and I fhall experience the moft fenfible 
gratification, if, in my adininiftration of 
the King’s government, I can, with a fuc- 
cefs in any degree correfpondent to thofe 
wifhes, accomplith his Majefty’s earneft de- 
fire to promote and fecure the happinefs and 
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BIRTHS. 
A daughter to Lord Brownlow. 
. A fon to John Jones, Efq. 


MARRIAGES. 
CHarles Blackley, Efq; of the Stamp- 
office, to Mifs Heigham, daughter of 

Pell Heigham, E(q. and niece of Sir Henry 
Peyron, Hart. M. P. for Cambridgethire. 

Hugh Owen, Efq. M. P. for Pembrooke, 
to Milfs Owen, daughter of the late Lieute- 
mant-genera! Owen. 

Edward Polhill, Eq of-Great George- 
fireet, to Mifs Spooner, daughter of John 
Spooner, Efq. of Barbadoes. 


DEATHS. 
L* DY Mary Moward, aunt to the Earl 
of Carlifle. 

Peregrine Bertie, Efq. of Walthamittow. 

Hon. Captain William Murray, brother 
of the Earl of Dunmore. " 

Hon. Frederick Maitland, Captain in 
the Navy. 

Mrs. Mofs, lady of the Bifhop of Bath 
and Wells, and fitter to Sir Philip Hales, 
Bait. and the Countefs Dowager of Rad- 


nor. 

John Arden, Eq. father of Richard Pep. 
per Arden, Efq. Attorney-general. 

Hon. Thomas Compton Ferrars Town- 
fhend, fecond fon of the Earl of Leicefter. 

Sir John Tottenham, Bart. 

Liecutenant-general Sir William Dra- 
per, K. B. : 

Henry Peckham, Efq. one of his Ma- 
pity’s Counfel. 

Hon. Edward Willes, Efy. one of the 
puifne Judges of the King’s-bench. 

The Lady of Lord Petre. 

Simon Luttrel, Earl ef Carhampton, fa- 
ther of the Dutchefs of Cumberland. 

Right Rev. Dr. John Egerton, Bifhop of 
Durham. 

Sir Henry Elwes, Bart. 


PROMOTIONS. 
OBERT Strange, Eq; the celebrated 
Engraver, to the honour of Knight- 
hood 


Right Honourable John Hely Hutchin- 
fon, Secretary of State in Ireland, to be a 
Privy Counf<ller in Great Britain. 

Henry Lyte, Efg. to be Secretary and 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, and Seal for the 
Council, to the Prince of Wales, in the 
room of Colonel George Hotham. 

Henry Lyte, Efq. Colonel Gerard Lake, 
and Colonel Samuel Hulfe, to be Com- 
miffioners for executing the office of 
Treafurer and Receiver General of. his 







Royal Hi hne(s’s Revenues, in the room 
of Colonel George Hotham. 


Colonel Sanauel Hulfe, to be-one of his’ 


Royal Highnefs’s Privy Council. 

George Chetwynd, Efg. one of the 
Clerks of the Privy Council, to the honour 
of Knighthood. 

George Brown, Thomas Wharton, James 
Stoddart, and James Balmain, E(qrs. _to- 
gether with Robert Graham, Esq: in the 
room of Alexander Udny, Efg. to be 
Commiffioners of Excife in Scotland, 


BANKRUPTS from the GazeTre. 
JANUARY 2. 
WiLliAm Farrer, of St. Mary, Ro- 


therhithe, Surry, mariner. 
John Armitage, of Newark upon Trent, 
Nottingham, coachmaker. 
David Lawfon, of Rothbury, Northum- 
berland, woollen-draper. 
Robert Prefton the elder, of Stockton- 
upon-Tees,, Durham, money-ferivener. 


January 6. 
Benjamin Holden, of Saddleworth, York 
fhire, cotton-manufacturer. 
Thomas Poulton, of Hleworth, carpenter. 
Richard Kitton, of Spital-fquare, weaver. 
John Fowler, of Ipfwich, Suffolk, corn- 
merchant. 
JANUARY 13. 
William Rivers, of Allcannings, Wilts, 
dealer and chapman. 
John Watts, of Buckingham-court, 
Spring - gardens, broker. 
Juliana Chartres, of Wooley, in the 
parifh of Bradford, Wilts, widow, baker. 


January 16. 

Francis Oxley, of Rotherham, York- 
fhire, fellmonger. 

William Tracey, of the Old Rope-walk, 
Portfmouth, pawnbroker. 

William Mathifon, of Hatton-garden, 
merchant. 

Benjamin Wildimith, of High Holborn, 
upholiterer. 

William Speed, of Lambeth, coal-mer- 
chant. 

Roger Moler, of Bafinghall-ftreet, ware- 
houfeman. 

JANUARY 20. 

John Mears, of Union-itreet, St. George 
the Martyr, Southwark, Surry, upholder. 

Colborn Barrell, of James-ftreet, Bed- 
ford-row, merchant. 

Walter Bradley, of Stourbridge, Wor- 
cefterfhire, hop-merchant. 

Edward Pardoe, of Hanbury, Woreef+ 
terfhire, maltiter. 

John 
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John Burrows and William Bowler, of 
Gray’s-inn-road, brokers and copartners. 

Daniel Weale, of Caftle-ftrvet, Holbourn, 
upholder. k 

james Hay, of Charles-ftreet, Covent- 

arden, taylor. 
6 sion JANUARY 23. 

Samuel Green, cf the city of Bath, So- 
merfetthire, butcher. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
R. ForDYCE’s Poems, s2mo. 35. 
éd, 

Hittory of the Ottoman Empire, from 
1300, to 1749, Vol.1, 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Dr. Freeman's Striétures on Adair’s Bath 
Medical Czutions, 2s. 

Child of Chance, 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. 

Perry’s Diffeitation on the Lues Veneria, 
Sic. 25. 

Mavor’s Blenheim, a Poem, 3s 

Short Account of the Marrata State, 2s. 

Rymer’s Phyfiologica! Conje&tures con- 
cerning certain Funétions of the Human 
Economy, 1s. 

Davies’ (Wm.) Plays written for a Pri- 
vate Theatre, 8vo. 7s 

Mantell’s Direétions for the Manage- 
ment of Infants, 1s. 

Lord Winworth, or Memoirs of an 
Heir, 3 Vols. 12mo gs. 

Converfations of Emily, 2 Vols. 12mo. 
7S. 

Bowles’ New London Guide, fmall 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 

Children’s Friend, 4 Vols. 12mo. 10s. 

Sorrow of the Heart, 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. 

Dr. Adaix’s Sketch of the Natural Hifto- 
ry of the Human Body and Mind, 8vo. 5s. 

Striftures on Female Education, 12mo. 
3s. boards. 

Short Review of the Political State of 
Great Britain at the Commencement of 
1787, 15. 6d. 

Reply to Ditto, 1s. 6d. 

-Correfpondence in India between the 
Country Powers and the India Company's 
Servants, 6 Vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

Afiatic Mifcellany, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Ode to Superilition, with other Poems, 
ts. 
Account of the Lofs of his Majefty’s 
Ship Deal-Caftle in 1780, 15. 

: The Twaddle, a Chriftmas-Tale, 1s. 

William of Normandy, 2 Vols. 12mo. 
6s. 
Hiftory of Captain and Miis Rivers, 3 
Vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Firft Floor, a Farce, 1s, 

Service’s Epitome of Geography and 
Biography, 12ino. 3s. 6d. 
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Webfter's Difcourfes, Svo. 5s. 

Sir D. Dalrymple’s Inquiry into the &- 
condary Caufes which Mr. Gibbon has af- 
figned for the rapid Growth of Chviltianity, 
4to. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Elements of Tacticks for the Infantry, 
Svo. fs. 6d. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From Jan. 8, to Jan. 13, 1787. 


By the Standard WincHesTer Bufhel 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley, Oats. Beans 
8s. des. do's. de 8. du 3. he 
| 























London 4 63 ah ole 2'3 « 
COUNTIES INLAND. 
Middlefex 4 8l——)2 92 533 2 
Surry 4 93 OC 1re. 34 = 
Hertford 4 Sim——j2 oe 213 a 
Bedford 4 13512 7x ry 7 
Cambridge 4 313 42° 61 colt @ 
Huntingdon 4 Sim—i2 711 «813 
Northampton 4 7/2 7/2 St a1]3 § 
Rutland 5 Biz 82 of; se 
Leicefter 5 O12 62 8|2 114 3 
Nottingham § O13 2/3 “ol2 314 ¢§ 
Derby 5 11\—|3._ 2/2 5/4 88 
Stafford 5 1 ree rol 143; 32 
Salop 411/33 62 Bir r015 3 
Hereford 4 2———/2 Ann aly @ 
Worcefter 4 8\——j|2 giz 14 6 
Warwick 4 Sim——ia2 Olt 13)3 x 
Gloucefter 4 4—l2 62 4i4 6 
Wilts 4 Time 62 1144 ¥ 
Berks 4 5 2 712 313 9 
Oxford 4 3/2 iz slg 
Bucks 4 3;—!2 62 113 © 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. 
Effex 4 Oj——|2- 6x of3 2 
Suffolk 4 ale iz/2 sit 11/30 
Nerfolk 4 113 oj 6/2 _oj— 

Lincoln 4 92 102 sit 13/3 

York 5 ol3 6! ol2 114 3 
Durham 4 11;\—|2 Yol2 Of 9 
Northumb. 4 713 6l2 al 10\4 © 
Cumberland 5 11/3 4l2 65 1Cl——— 
Weftmorland § 9/—— lo s\n 12/4 9 
Lancafhire 5 6i——|2 82 14 «0 
Chefhire 5 6l——l2 mlz ol—— 
Monmouth 5 3! 13 oF oi— 
Somerfet 5 3/3 Sia xia rilq 2 
Devor 5 Ole 6lr Sj 
Cornwall 4 ro] — aii 
Dorfet 4 1j——|2 8/2 04 6 
Hamphhire 4 3\—l2 62 off 
Suffex _ & Giz G2 a3 I 
Kent 4 3\——-l2 832 2!3 © 


Peck Loaf 2s. 
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